UNITED STATES REVIEW. 


FOREIGN AND CONTINENTAL POLICY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Tne Democratic Party has moved into power as a legit- 
imate sovereign takes possession of the dignities and offices of 
his realm. It was more like a triumphal progress than a vie- 
tory. As we advanced, the enemy threw dow n their arms and 
joine ‘d us with shouts of joy and welcome. The ‘‘ Whig Par- 
ty ’’ has become a name, a shadow ; it is dispersed, annihilated, 
a topic of history. Clay and Webster are dead, and with them 
disappeared the once brilliant and powerful organization of their 
party : those sovereigns of eloquence did not name their suc- 
cessors : they had none. 'They were alone in reputation, and in 
authority. The party did not realize its own dependence upon 
these celebrated leaders. They gave form and argument to its 
principles, brilliancy to its successes, consolation to its defeats, 
firmness and harmony to its organization. We, who can now 
without fear of contradiction style ourselves * the People,”’ 
while we indulge in no affected lamentations, accept with un- 
feigned delight the glory with which these names have adorned 
our common country, and desire no greater good for Democ- 
racy, than that equal reputations should succeed each other in 
the generations of our statesmen and orators. 

Superior to these in the qualities of intellect and political 
prescience, and in the power that is conferred by moral 
oe and a life of almost ideal virtue, was the reputa- 
tion of Calhoun; whose arguments for State Sovereignty 
infused a new life, derived from its origin, into the Con- 
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stitution of Union. Hereafter, the deaths of these three 
men, marking an epoch in the history of the Republic, will 
appear simultaneous: for it was the threatening genius of 
Calhoun that presided over the jast acts of the lives of Clay 
and Webster. 

With no common or vulgar pride, but with a serious exulta- 
tion, we seem to see, in the recent triumph of Democ racy , the 
beginning of a new epoch for Republicanism. Conquering, not 
by the glory of a single name, nor by any merit attributed to 
individual citizens, we have elected to the executive office a 
Senator of the Nation, identified with no faction, the steady 
and faithful defender of the Union, whose stubborn adherence 
to those principles which have saved us amid the war of inter- 
ests and the shock of factions, has drawn to him the confidence 
and friendship of Democracy. 

Our triumph is a reconciliation of the States, who have 
returned in it, with warm hearts and open hands, to brother- 
hood and union. The South has laid aside its anger and sus- 
picion, the North regrets its jealousy of the South. Factious 
differences are execrated and then forgotten. ‘Thousands of 
liberal citizens, hitherto the staunch adherents of the Whigs, 
finding themselves compelled otherwise to rank with odious 
and destructive factions, have joined eagerly with us, in the 
common effort to restore the sentiment and feeling of nation- 
ality and union. We find ourselves rewarded for our steady 
adherence to the Constitution and the Compromises, a becom- 
ing, all at once, the party of the People and of the Nation,x— 
majority unequalled since the days of Washington. 

We have adhered to the representative principle, as it is esta- 
blished by the Constitution and the custom of the people. Our 
candidate was nominated by a popular Convention, in which 
all divisions and persuasions of the party were reunited. 
The people heard and approved the choice of their delegates, 
and gave him their full confidence. 

He is committed to no section, no violences, no fanaticism. If 
he fulfils the manifest intent of his nomination, and abides firmly 
and honestly by the principle which elected him, he will conscien- 
tiously obey the voice of the majority. His position is one of ex- 
treme delicacy, but at the same time affords a brilliant opportu- 
nity for the exercise of all the virtues that compose the character 
of a statesman. Representing a constituency which embraces 
two-thirds of the American P eople, —in numbers, intelligence, 
and wealth,—he is not required to perform miracles of heroism, 
but simply to execute the dominant will, and give free course 
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to the genius of a ‘‘law-loving,” but at the same time a pro- 
gressive and intelligent people. 

He will not forget that this immense constituency, while it 
unites upon himself as the representative of a common princi- 
ple, is at the same time impe led in various directions by pas- 
sions which agitate all republics, and destroy those which are 
not steadied by a common interest. 

While history continues to demonstrate, by repeated exam- 
ples, that false principles of government lead first to bank- 
ruptey, +e thence, by regular steps, to disunion and revolution, 
we must believe—that in legislating for a nation, it is necessary 
to consult first its individual and separate interest, as a mem- 
ber of the general system of governmental organizations. That 
the lesser must be made to yield, at home, to-the greater in- 
terests, and the general wealth and welfare be considered 
always before those of a section or a part. 

If the interests of the soil predominate, as with us, over all 
others, our legislative and executive influence must be directed 
primarily to sustain and cherish these ; all others taking the 
second place. 

If one or two grand divisions of the productive interest are 
found to have a weight and value not only superior to, but 
overwhelming and surpassing all others, the laws of nature and 
the dictates of sound wisdom and economy will oblige us to 
assign to the public representatives of these pre dominant inter- 


ests, the first place and the greatest weight in the councils of 


the nation. 

It is a portion of the Executive duty to watch over the 
proceedings of legislative bodies, and to check the tempo- 
rary ascendency of minor interests (who demand more than 
their due), by the exercise of a constitutional prerogative. Dem- 
ocratic precedents have established this prerogative upon an 
immovable basis. C orrupt ap propriations, introduced into bills 
of a character otherwise unexceptionable, to favor speculation, 
have necessitated the application of the Veto; and this reluc- 
tant application continues to impend, as a defence against 
legislative errors ; which will rarely escape the penetration of 
a Sagacious executive. 

It is not now required of a President, to deliver long argu- 
ments upon the absolute constitutionality of measures declared 
by the Senate to be constitutional. The Constitution is not in 
dispute ; its principles, both simple and constructive, have been 
established by the most powerful minds, and their decisions 
accepted by the nation. Other duties will devolve upon the 
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head and representative of American Democracy ; the vehe- 
ment and progressive genius of the Re public, developing im- 
mense powers and resources, has raised it to a present equal- 
ity, and a prospective superiority, which disturbs the polit- 
ical balance of the world. It is no longer necessary for us to 
inquire whether European criticism approves our policy or jus- 
tifies our conduct. We have outgrown minority and pupilage ; 
we have constructed a political science and polity of our own, 
suited to the genius of the Republic, and growing out of its 
imperious necessities. 

A Democratic Executive, representing a warlike and intel- 
ligent nation, now covering two-thirds of a continent, and num- 
bering twenty millions, with boundless resources, unlimited 
we alth, and a degree of activity and keenness which necessi- 
tates a new description of human nature; such an Executive 
will not find it necessary to advise with foreign powers upon 
questions that concern only the system of the American Re- 
publies of the Northern Continent. 

It is impossible for any American, not absolutely craven and 
devoid of sense, to compare at a disadvantage the resources of 
this Republic with those of any other power, for defensive or 


offensive war. It is unnecessary to prove statistically what 
every intelligent and patriotic citizen is oe to admit— 
namely, that we, a nation just and peaceable in our inten- 


tions, would be found an ene my unprofitab ile to alee vk. 

Theoretically, it may appear that the interests of the Euro- 
pean powers are adverse to our aggrandizement, because of the 
dangerous sympathy of the people of the Old World with our 
institutions. If the desire to repress that sympathy should 
tempt then to assume a hostile attitude, arguments of interest 
will doubtless counteract the temptation. The consequences of 
wars are not merely victories and defeats: they excite internal 
revolutions, more especially when governments opposed in prin- 
ciple are also oppose a inarms. A warof European powers with 
the American sovereignties could not fail to infuse into the hos- 
tile nations a new opinion of our system; though for a time it 
might seem to concentrate and fortify the monarchiec or im- 
an energy. 

f the Czar should think it necessary to offend us, by har- 
assing our commerce upon the two oceans, his councillors 
would not fail to point out to him, that interest, and not fana- 
ticism, ought to preside over the councils of a civilized nation. 
A war between two nations so far removed, with purposes di- 
verse but not opposed, and so remote in language and sentiment 
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as to be incapable of conversing diplomatically upon the general 
subject of government, is indeed ridiculous to contemplate, and 
justified by no principle except the one least likely to arise— 
namely, that of repulsion and self-defence. 

Austria, communicating with us only by the Danube and 
a port on the Adriatic, has no conceivable reason for making 
war upon us, or we upon her; unless by a foolish application 
of political theories. She may insult, and we retaliate—but 
to what end? ‘To illustrate a slater’s quarrel from 0} wn 
house-tops? Such a quarrel may give us an opportunity of 
announcing our policy and principles to the world, and the 
announcement in the dignified and te mperate language of the 
present di ay may be salutary, and that is enough: the appli- 
cation of the announcement will be for other times and to 
other nations ; it is a protest, with only the prospective merit 
of a protest. 

Adhering firmly to the rule, that the American sovereignties, 
no less than other governments, ought to consult the common 
interest before they yield themselves to an enthusiasm, we are 
ready to Justily, in the case of Hungary—first, the enthusiasm 
of our people ; because it showed they were not insensible to 
eloquence, to manhood, or to merit, and could not listen with- 
out excitement to a story of wrong, of treachery, and of op- 
pression ; and second, the subsidence of the feeling, which left 
them standing as at first, upon the immovable basis of com- 
mon sense and discretion. 

If the American sovereignties engage in war with a Eu- 
ropean power, it will be for the defence, primarily, of their own 
interests. They do not claim the foresight and wisdom of Di- 
vine Providence, to attempt a general patronage and supervi- 
sion of the humanrace. Nearness and remoteness enter into all 
our considerations of foreign, as well as of domestic policy. If 
it is difficult for the Central Executive at Washington to regu- 
late the appropriation of a few millions of dollars to the im- 
provement of lakes and rivers along the boundaries of our own 
territories, because they are too remote for strict supervision ; 
if one sovereignty endange rs the system of the Union, by at- 
tempting to re ‘culate the domestic system of another, would 
it not be mere madness, for those who understand the se difh- 
culties, to attempt a supervision and regulation of Interior 
Europe? We are, therefore, not at all surprised at the en- 
tire subsidence of feeling among the people, in regard to Euro- 
pean intervention. It is a result which ought to have been 
anticipated from the general prudence and sagacity. 
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Our relation—or rather, our want of relation—with Italy, 
and with the northern nations of Europe on this side Russia, 
precludes even the conjecture of a solid reason for interfering 
in their affairs, or attempting to apply the doctrine of uni- 
versal emancipation to their interior economy. If Massachu- 
setts cannot apply that doctrine to Virginia, much less can Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts jointly apply it to any Europe an State. 
The Constitution guarantees a re public an form of government 
to every State admitted to the benefits of the Union, The Mon- 
roe declaration forbids imperial or monarchic colonization upon 
the continent of North America ; but these provisions do not 
extend to other continents, whose political condition does not 
exercise an immediate influence upon the common interests 
of the thirty-two sovereignties. 

Neither has it vet been dise vovered that the interior condition 
of Spain and Portugal would be in the least degree improved 
by establishing hostile relations with the governments of the 
Peninsula. In regard to Cuba, American interests are at stake, 
and here the only rightful and natural ground of intervention, 
namely, the general good of the Union, can be brought to bear. 
To this topic we shall presently recall the attention of our 
réaders, in another article, as it is of vital importance. 

But, first, let us turn our attention upon France, and ask 
ourselves to what end should we become the enemies of her 
government or of her people. ‘The French people neither are 
nor ever have been republicans. Only the more intelligent 
orders, a small minority of that wi arlike and sensitive nation, 
have just ideas of the nature and necessities of republicanism. 
With us, on the contrary, the government has its seat in the 
mind and will of the individen!. where alone it can find a 
solid and enduring foundation. We have citizens of all degrees 
of intellect and wealth, but we have not an ignorant and de- 
graded majority, individually without force, freedom, or ideas; 
too poor and feeble to exercise the common liberties of men, 
when these liberties have been te mporarily secured to them by 
the generous patriotism of a superior class. Commercially, the 
amity of France is important and agreeable to us. Our inter- 
course with her, though it may somewhat impair our morals 
and cultivate our sensual tastes, is beneficial in a much greater 
degree, as it rubs off Democratic asperities, and subdues our 
too fierce and haughty manners. I[t is by no means certain, 
that in the event of a republican revolution in France, we 
should be called upon to assist her with money or with arms. 
That gallant nation have never called in the assistance of a 
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foreign power to aid them in establishing a republic. On the 
contrary, their national vanity revolts at the idea, and those 
who should appear officiously active at such a time, would 
probably find thernselves in the situation more of instruments 
than of allies. France is not only jealous of ber imperial cha- 
racter, but she is naturally averse to equal alliances, and much 
more ready to force aid upon others than to accept it from them 
in turn. 

The most important and interesting of our Transatlantic 
relations being with England and her immediate dependencies, 
it seems proper to consider them last in order. It is not pro- 
bable that two great empires were ever united by so many and 
such powerful motives of interest as the British and — rican. 
The negroes of the cotton-fields, and the operatives of Man- 
chester, are engaged in but one process of industry io. the 
same material. ‘lhe master of the negro, and the employer of 
the operative, have consequently a common interest. They 
supply Great Britain and all parts of the world with cotton 
fabries, necessary to the human race in all climates and longi- 
tudes. The industri: il energy and surpassing talents of the 
Northern States of the Union have, indeed, established a formida- 
ble competition, in all markets, with the products of British labor, 
but the Southern planter, apart from patriotic considerations, is 
allied equally with American and fore ign industry and capital. 
By this two- fold rel: ationship of the Southern States with the 
North and with England, the union of the sovereignties has been 
preserved, and the peace of England with us established upon 
interests so vast and ramified, their disturbance causes vibra- 
tions of the entire human race. 

As it is idle to attempt the establishment of firm political 
relations between nations not united by commercial interests, 
so, it cannot be denied, that the commercial amity and tacit 
alliance for the purposes of trade, between America and Eng- 
land, is more firm, at the present moment, than any alliances 
between other nations, unless they be confederated states. 
Although, to use a vulgar phrase, ‘‘ there is no love lost’ be- 
tween the American Democrat and the British millionaire, the 
political and social hatred of the two, if it deserves so hard a 
name, is held in check by the master motive of commercial 
advantage. ‘I'he corn and cotton of America presents an enor- 
mous surplus of wealth to the landholder, which it is neces- 
sary for him to sell, if he means to enjoy the luxuries and 
comforts of modern life. In vain the economist assures him 
that he is losing money ; that the Englishman makes what he 
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loses; that by feeding the British operative with corn and 
pork, and giving him cotton to manufacture, ‘‘ he deprives him- 
self of the inalienable right of communicating the highest value 
to his own products ;”’ that British goods ought to be excluded, 
and the corn, cotton, &c., wrought in America. He replies : 
‘* Your logie is perfect, Mr. Economist ; I admire your reason- 
ings, and I believe you are inspired by truly patriotic motives. 
Iam ready to dispose of all the cotton and corn to you and 
your friends if you stand ready to pay for it. You have land 
and water privileges, and money to build your factory, and 
men to work up your cotton and your iron. Go ahead.” 
The conclusion need not be given. ‘To establish the new 
manufacture, it is found necessary to lay an indirect tax for 
its protection in the shape of a tarifl, operating as a partial 
embargo upon the exportation of produce and the importa- 
tion of British goods. The first eflect of the system is to 
lesse n the profits of the farmer and planter. The prospec. 
tive good fails to balance, in his idea, the immediate loss. 
The agricultural interest of America strains every nerve to 
out-do that of Great Britain, allowing her manufacturing 
industry to take the lead. ‘The wealth of the two coun- 
tries increases with astonishing rapidity. It is found possible 
to collect a revenue of fifty millions from the commerce 
of the country, without a single tax upon exports, and with- 
out materially impeding the movements of exchange. Our 
opponents may show the other side of the picture. We have 
no theory, and shall not ofler one. For the abstract merits of 
‘‘free trade’’ we care as little as for the abstract merits of 
negro emancipation. Paper arguments, for protection on one 
side, and low tarifis or no tariffs on the other, have an equally 
patriotic and intellectual sound. ° Tables of figures, which, of 
all things, lie with the most imposing gravity and assurance, 
are constructed daily, to show how rapidly we are growing 
rich, or how fast we are becoming poor. Farmers and planters 
do not read—do not regard them. ‘They only read the quo- 
tations, and when corn and cotton ‘go up”’ they y annex new 
territories to the Union, for the larger cultivation of cotton and 
of corn. The Empire of Freedom expands meanwhile, and 
yrows in power and population with a rapidity which it in- 
spires awe to contemplate. 

‘The reader will not have failed to anticipate the idea, that 
all just and sound reasons for a modification of our foreign 
policy must be derived, primarily at least, from our commercial 
and productive economy. An intelligent citizen conducts him- 
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self towards strangers with a view to his own good. The high- 
est justice is derived from the highest good, and nations, like 
men, must consult their proprium, their individuality, not only 
in constructing laws for a State, but in forming a policy of for- 
eign intercourse, 

The instant it appears, that the material interests of Great 
Brit a are adverse and sontraniive to nen liberty and 


icy aaeetes Enelaed-: : anil: not till rhe 

We are proceeding in this argument upon grounds which 
every trader, merchant, and planter, will understand and im- 
mediately sympathize with. We adhere firmly to the policy 
of Washington, to avoid foolish alliances and interventions, 
which gratify the vanity without increasing the dignity, 
wealth, or power of a nation. We ofler commercial intercourse 
to all nations who are ready to accept our terms ; and we shall 
not busy ourselves with e :ndeavors to emane ipate their servants 
or to reform their interior constitution. 

While ee avoid every description of OPA and folly, 
placi ing a check upon our own passions by the weightier mo- 
tives of national prospe rity and we alth,—wi ith which the great- 
est possible integrity is of course, by the laws of nature, con- 
siste ht,—we are not the less kee nly alive to all the necessities 
of the future. Like the planter who finds it necessary to pur- 
chase an adjoining field, in order to prevent its falling into the 
hands of a truublesome neighbor, we may be called upon to 
enter into armed negotiations with foreign powers, to prepare 
for the exigencies of the future. We must show always a firm 
front and an indomitable will. The glorious administrations 
of Washington, Madison, Monroe, Jac kson, and Polk, have estab- 
lished the _— y of a firm assertion of American rights, and 
generally of the rights of nations, as the safest and most pru- 
dent for “a > Republic. ‘The addition of Louisiana, Florida, 
Texas, and California to the Union, always by the help of 
arims, or by armed negotiation for the better regulation of a 
purchase, have established a brilliant series of precedents for 
the foreign policy of the Union. It would be folly and weak- 
ness to argue against a policy which has borne such glorious 
fruits. The laws of nations were not established to check the 
growth of republics ; nor is it necessary to violate a single law, 
x to depart from a single principle or admitted precedent. 

The spirit of the inviolable Compromises does not permit sec- 
tional considerations to interfere with the /egi/imate extension 
of the Republican boundary. Central legislation will never by 
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any possibility be brought to bear upon the territories so as to 
interfere with their internal growth. The principle of abso- 
lute State sovereignty will be extended in future to the new 
territories added upon the southern as well as upon the west- 
ern boundaries of the Union. 

Is it proved that negro slavery is an evil to the whites? Still 
it is an evil which of necessity extends itself. Much as the 
South might desire to limit herself, she has been driven from 
her original intent by the action of the North, which has com- 
pelled her to enlarge her boundaries, and increase the number 
of her sovereignties, to maintain the balance of power. 

Mexico, with France and England thundering at her 
gates for debts which she cannot pay; her northern pro- 
vinees reduced to utter poverty and weakness by successive 
revolutions and the ravages of Indian tribes ; without an army 
or a treasury ; her provinces conducting theirown governments 
under a system of robber chieftaincy ; the majority of her so- 
called citizens sold for small debts iha‘s a horrid kind of servitude 
called peonage, compared with which the servitude of the negro 
is benign liberty and happiness—Mexico has ceased to be a na- 
tion, and is fast changing to a desert. Immense riches of gold 
and silver lie une = sloyed on the slopes of her interior moun- 
tains, which the genius of the Union would soon make the 
wealth of a mad California. Her western coasts present a 
vast extent of fertile territory, suitable for the cultivation of 
sugar, rice, and cotton. 

Clearly the interests of the American people oblige them to 
ponder well the condition and fate of Mexico. ‘That she has the 
requisite internal force to retrieve her own aflairs, no one dares 
to affirm. That she is making regular movements towards final 
ruin, depopulation, and dismemberment, is the opinion of the 
entire world. ‘The gravest statesmen of Europe have advised her 
leaders to establish, if they can, a perpetu: i dictatorship, with 
the authority and force, if not the name, of a monarchy. But 
even this alternative is as yet only a hoped-for possibility , with 
little prospect of being realized. The President of France spares 
neither advice nor intimidation to compel the adoption of such 
a measure, as the one best calculated to favor the interest and ag- 
grandizement of his prospectiveempire. A French fleet threatens 
Mexico on the Pacific. A British squadron, with no less serious 
intentions, cruises inthe Gulf. We have suflered the British na- 
val power, contrary to the spirit of the Monroe declaration, to 
establish itself in Nicaragua. ‘he blame of this unfortunate 
neglect must fall upon a Whig Administration. A repetition 
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of the error in the case of Mexico would work immense mis- 
chief to the government and people of the United States. Mex- 
ico must not fall into the hands of France or of Great Britain. 
It would be a second step of European encroachment, to be 
followed by a third. First, Nicaragua.—In regard to that state 
it is perhaps too late to retrieve the errors of the present Ad- 
ministration, which, through an earnest and perhaps a laudable 
desire to preserve peace, has permitted a European power to fix 
itself upon the highway of the Republic, midway between 
New York and San Francisco. Second, Mexico.—The jealousy 
and ambition of Louis Napoleon were naturally stimulated by 
the audacity and success of Lord Palmerston, and the fleets of 
two European empires threaten now to deprive us of our natural 
and necessary preference. It appears, that all the avenues of 
commerce between the eastern and western United States are 
to be 2uarded and tolled by France and England. If the as- 
tonishing supineness and negligence of our people have suffered 
and will continue to suffer these extraordinary movements, 
which a single manly threat in the style of Jackson or Wash- 
ington would terminate at once, what is to be the fate of Cuba? 
Let the South ponder well the progress of these events. Sooner 
or later, Mexico must be ours. ‘The balance of power, and the 
regular growth of the Republic, will demand it. If we find 
European powers in possession, we shall be compelled to oust 
them ; a necessity deeply to be regretted, for the injury it might 
entail upon our commerce, but which will arise with an irre- 
sistible compulsion, unless we forestall it by a rapid and skilful 
use of our present power and advantages. 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A GLUTTON. 


I nap the irremediable misfortune to be born with an enor- 
mous appetite. Methinks I already hear some gourmand, whom 
a life of continual indulgence has left in a state of deplorable 

satiety—methinks I hear such a one exclaim, *‘ Lucky dog! 
what would I not give to be asharer in thy misfortune !” Softly, 
softly, good Master Apicius. All things are not the same to all 
men, and one may have an excellent appetite, and yet be very 
miserable. Go to that laborer out of work, who stands with 
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empty pockets and emptier stomach, gazing wistfully into the 
provoking windows of the cook-shop, and ask him if he is 
willing to part with his appetite. Iam sure that his answer 
would shock you. But to return. From my childhood up- 
wards this melancholy disease exhibited itse If with singular 
force. Several nurses relinquished the arduous oflice of sup- 
plying my infant wants, the task being entirely beyond their 
powers, and it was only with the assistance of one or two su- 
pernumeraries in the shape of goats, that | ever succeeded in 
weathering that critical passage of my existence. Once 
weaned, my physical frame developed itself rapidly, and [ 
regret to say that my appetite kept pace with my stature. 
As a boy I was the terror of the neighborhood. ‘There was not 
a hen-roost in the vicinity on which I did not levy black mail, 
if stealing the fresh-laid eggs could come under so contradic- 
tory a title. In the fruit season, gardeners and owners of or- 
chards put my depredations down as an item of loss on which 
they might infallibly caleulate, and if there was a hot-house to 
be broken into, a preserve to be poached, or a gannet’s nest to 
be robbed, | was always the Jeader of the foray. In all these 
youthful exploits, I did not act from the incentives usual to my 
age. I was never led on by the eflervescence of boyish mis- 
chief, which gener: ully prompts the lad of fourteen to brave the 
terrors of constituted authorities. No; I simply obeyed the 
stern necessity of my nature. I robbed my ne ighbors sole] ly 
and entirely that I might eat. I felt no disgust for my own 
passion at this period. I was somewhat laughed at by my 
companions, and had a variety of expressive nick-names con- 
ferred on me, most which were too forcible to bear repetition 
here. But on the whole J was happy, and altogether ignorant 
of the fact that I was nothing less than an undeveloped mon- 
ster: Most persons, after hearing this confession, will no doubt 
picture me in my youth, as a great, bloated boy, with pufly 
cheeks, and dull glazed e yes starting from their sockets from 
over-feeding. If this should be their idea of me, they are 
much mistaken. I was a tall, slender, pale-complexioned lad, 
with deep-blue eyes, and delicately formed hands and feet. 
One, inshort, whom you might have put downas a budding poet, 
but whom you never could dream was a mere wolf in human 
form. One incident of those e varly years has been strongly im- 
pressed upon my me mory, as it will serve to illustré ate the te rri- 
ble passion which was then almost nascent, but has now arrived 
at a ferocious vigor. I will relate it briefly 

My father was a landed proprietor, and our small estate lay 
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along the wildest part of the coast of Brittany. The scenery 
around was bleak and savage. Steep, rocky chffs, clad on 
the tops with the thick elastic tufts of the sea-pink—and 
which were perfectly inaccessible to all except the gannet, and 
those daring men who gained a precarious livelihood by gath- 
ering samphire. Even on the calmest day the sea roared with 
a menacing sound at the bases of these cliffs, and broke in great 


jets of foam over the high pointed rocks which stood a little 


way out from the iron shore. ‘I'he coast was lined with caves, 
some of which, tradition said, ran inland to an almost fabulous 
distance ; and in support of this the peasants pointed out a deep 
hole two miles inland from the shore, through which on 
boisterous days clouds of salt spray might be seen ascend- 
ing. For many leagues the entire coast was remarkable 
for strangely shaped headlands, voleanic and basaltic forma- 
tions, natural bridges, puffing holes, and all those natural 
wonders which render some sea-boards so interesting. I have 
taken this opportunity of describing the character of the coast 
for reasons which the reader will readily perceive hereafter. 
But to return to my little anecdote. We were environed by 
many neighbors, and as is the ease in all poor countries, most 
. the inhabitants had large families. .'Thus I was in no want 

f play-mates or companions, albeit that some of them were 
tattered and uncultivated enough. As I had at various times, 
owing to my father’s aristocratic position, received many little 
marks of boyish homage from this rude train, | determined 
one day to give them a grand banquet—that being the species 
of compliment which they would be most likely to relish. 
All was sumptuously pl: unned. My mother’s capacious store- 
room was ransacked for delicacies wherewith to tempt the ap- 
petites of my little peasants. Peaches candied in molasses ; 
cakes made of dried plums grated finely and baked in sugar ; 
delicate rolls made from the finest white flour; cherries 
stoned and saturated with cream, out of which they peeped 
like pebbles of coral half-covered by the foam of the ocean; 
small re made from the milk of our hill goats—all con- 
fections, in short, that boys are traditionally devoted to, were 
arrayed io the board in the most advantageous and pictur- 
esque manner that my fancy could dictate. All day long, 
after the arrangements had been finally completed, and previ- 
ous to the arrival of my ragamuffin guests, an irresistible at- 
traction kept me hovering around the little room where the 
repast was spread. I affected to believe that it was merely 
anxiety as to the disposition of the viands, and this self-gene- 
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rated fancy gave me the opportunity of handling them over 
and over again, under pretence of disposing them to more ad- 
vantage. During each process of this kind a slight diminution 
in the quantity of eatables took place. A plum or a raisin 
at a time would not be missed, I thought, and my villanous 
appetite, aroused by the sight of food, kept tearing at my vitals 
like some wild animal. ‘Towards the end of the day, and 
close on the hour when my guests were due, the feast was a 
— wreck of what it had been. ‘The various dishes were 
little more than empty symbols of a banquet, as | had devour- 
ed most of the contents in my re peate ‘d visits of superintend- 
ence. Still the show was imposing, though as deceptive as 
most pageants, and with the aid of a little skill the scanty con- 


tents of the dishes were so magnified as te dazzle the eyes of 


my little guests when they came trovping in at the appointed 
hour. An awful pause succeeded their entrance. After sur- 
veying the feast with the glance of connoisseurs, every eye was 
fixed on me, their host, to give the signal for an attack. I was 
suflering the torturesof the damned. Alli day long my ‘infernal 
appetite had been gaining strength, which the occasional indul- 
gences I had given it, served only to confirm. My tongue and 
palate ached with the desire lo eat, and it se¢ med as if my stom- 
ach was a vast vault where wolves raged unceasingly, until 
they should be appeased with food. The silence continued. My 
brain was in a whirl; and at last the boys began to whispe r 
among themselves. One little fellow, whose patience was quite 
worn out, slyly approached the table and possessed himself of a 
plum. This infringement of etiquette aroused me. My unfortu- 
nate passion burst all barriers. I rushed towards the table with 
a loudery, and struck violently at all within my reach. I was 
strong, and they fled from my path. [ precipitated myself on the 
table, and with the ferocious eagerness of a polar bear, who 
has been for menths without food, | commenced devouring 
everything that was within my reach. ‘The poor boys, think- 
ing me mad, had gathered in a group outside the door, and 
watched my proce dings with mingled terror and disgust. 
But on my turning round once or twice with a sort of bestial 
growl, they y disappe ared hastily, and I was left to finish the re- 
mainder of my prey in sulitude. This story got wind, and for 
the first time in my life I was taught, by the disgrace it cast 
upon me, how odious a being a glutton was in the eyes of the 
world. 

As years passed over my head, my reputation as a great eat- 
er spread. I had performed some exploits i in this line, which, 
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though prompted by the cravings of constitutional necessity on 
my side, were looked on by others as mere wanton displays of 
an artificial power. My father sent me to a neighboring school. 
But it was near killing me. The school allowance was barely 
sufficient to keep life and soul together, and I suffered all day 
long the le pangs of starvation. Of course I learned nothing. 
My appe tite absorbed all my attention. How could I attend 
to Cicero or Demosthenes, when I had only half a loaf for break- 
fast ? or how could I relish reading the Banquet of Plato, when 
the name conjured * to visions which it was impossible that 
I could then realize? After spending three months of such 
agony as | never before or since suffered, 1 was finally expelled 
in consequence of being convicted of having broken into the 
lard r, aad svoure d all t] 1e coid meat which was destined for 
the master’s own dinner on Sunday. 

I returned home, rojoicing at the change, for there, at least, 
I could always by some means or other supply the necessities 
of my nature, and resumed my former predatory habits, hav- 
ing gained, however, suflicient experience to enable me to con- 
ceal these malpractices better than before. Among my com- 
panions was a lad about my own age, named Raoul De Kernak, 
the son of a ae proprietor. Raoul and I were rivals 
feats of strength and daring the 


from our infancy up. In all 
contest invariably lay between us, and as we were pretty well 
matched in personal vigor, the palm was equally divided. 
As we grew up, this rivalry continued, and as the objects 
for which we strove became of more importance, our feelings 
of boyish emulation deepened into something nearly akin to 
hate. Formerly it was,who should first rob the bittern’s nest, or 
who should bring home the most rabbits after a day’s shooting. 
Now the aim was, who should win the hand of the village belle 
in the dance, or tame the tinker’s stallion, which was said to 
be the wickedest horse in the province, and was supposed by 
some to be es sse a by a de vil. The re Was one re how- 
ever, on which I had no rival—and that w: * petit This was 
nevertheless a superiority which I did not care to assert. As I 
grew older, the sense of shame for this ean, ite craving for fool 
succeeded to my early indifference, and this feeling naturally 
suggested seerecy in habits which the world regarded with con- 
tempt, if not horror. I fed then in secret. JI hadasmall allow- 
ance from my father, intended to meet the expenses incidental 
to youth ; this was all expended in the purchase of food, which 
was devoured in solitude and concealme a. I managed to keep 
appearances pretty well. Thos is recollected me as a glut- 
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tonous boy, thought that the appetite had been a disease of my 
earlier years, from which I was now entire ly free. I ate mod- 
erately in public, but I recompensed myself amply for this tor- 
turing abstinence in the solitude of my ownchamber. Of Raoul 
I was particularly cautious. He had taunted me more unspar- 
ingly than any when we were boys, and in the present state of 
ill-feeling between us, the knowledge of my weakness would 
have given him a handle which he would not be loath to 
seize. 

A month or two after I came of age, my father called me one 
day into an apartment, which by courtesy was called his study : 
and if an entire absence of books, and a ve ry perfect collection 
of fishing rods and guns, gave it any claim to the title, it cer- 
tainly was no misnomer. 

‘“‘ Gilbert,”’ said my father, assuming a paternally solemn 
countenance, ‘‘ you are now of age.” 

As this was a proposition that I could by no means deny, | 
inclined my head in token of assent. 

**{ am in favor of early marriages, Gilbert,” continued the 
old gentleman, evidently rejoiced at having so important a 
business to dispose of as that with which he appeared to be 
laden. ‘‘ Karly marriages are conducive to happiness and good 
conduct, as long as they are not entered into without a proper 
consideration of the means necessary for the maintenance of a 

family. 1 married young myself.’ 

This being also incontrovertible, I assented silently again. 
[ felt some inward curiosity, however, as | had a shrewd sus- 
picion that | was about to be disposed of for the good of the 
family. 

‘*] must now put a question to you, Gilbert,’’ said my me- 
thodical parent, ‘‘ which I expect you to answer truthfully. 
Are your aflections e ngage “at? 

‘s Most cert uinly not, sir. ‘There is not a young lady in the 
neighborhood, unless we include Mademoiselle Meringues, the 
niece of our curé, and she has a figure like one of the white 
wooden candles on the great altar. ” 

‘Very good, very good, Gilbert ; you relieve my mind im- 
mensely.”? 

I expressed my pleasure at having been of such service to 
my respected parent. 

‘* Now,” continued the old gentleman, ‘you know that we 
are not rich.”’ 

I was painfully aware of the fact. 

‘¢ But if we have not money, Gilbert, we have something 
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which is better—something that money can never buy—we 
have blood. The name of De Lilasse, my boy, followed 
Raymond of ‘Toulouse, to the East, and ranked high at 
the Court of Louis le Gros. It is related that an ancestor of 
ours saved that monarch from being assassinated by his father’s 
concubine, Bertrada, by drinking the poison which was in- 
tended for his master.’’ 

| sighed audibly, for I knew of old that when my father 
once got on the subject of family, it was a miracle only that 
could arrest his discourse. 

‘* Sir Ancelin De Lilasse, from whom we are lineally de- 
scended. is said to have done good service at the siege of Anti- 
och, and gained in consequence the sobriquet of—”’ 

‘But, my dear father, you are forgetting the matter in 
hand. Iam all anxiety to learn what this is to lead to.’ 

‘‘Ah! true, I had forgot. I was about to say, that being of 
good family, and having no money, it is necessary that we 
should, if possible, unite both these qualifications.” 


‘*Ah! I see. You wish me to marry a bourgeoise.”’ 
‘‘ Hem! that is not exactly the word, Gilbert; no, not a 
bourgeoise. The young lady to whom I wish you to unite 


yourself is of a highly respectable—hem ‘mercantile de- 
scent.”’ 

‘¢ You have fixed on her, then ?” 

‘Yes, my son. You know that the estate of Guaire has 
been lately purchased by Monsieur Lefolles, a highly respect- 
able and esteemed merchant. His silk manufactory at nis 
is, | am told, immensely valuable.” 

‘* But M. Lefolles is a widower.”’ 

‘His being a widower, Gilbert, need not prevent his having 
a adi r. Mademoiselle Lefolles is now at a fashionable 
convent in Paris, finishing her education. She will arrive here 
in a few days, when you will have an opportunity of being in- 
troduced to her.’’ 

‘And M. Lefolles—have you spoken to him on this sub- 
ject ?” 

“It is all arranged,” said my father, with dignity. ‘‘ He 
feels the honor we have done him in proposing an alliance, 
and intends meeting the obligation with an appropriate dowry.” 

‘‘ If the question be not too indiscreet, father, may | make 
an inquiry as to the persons al attractions of the young lady ?” 

‘¢ What an absurd idea !” exclaimed my father, in amazement. 
‘* [ never thought of speaking on such a matter to M. Lefolles. 
It would be, to say the least of it, in very bad taste. But you 
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may rest easy on that point. She will turn out all that you 
can wish. She has been for three years at the most fashion- 
able convent in all Paris.”’ 

And, as if this settled the point, my father indicated that 
our conference was at an end, and went to the window to 
abuse a wretched peasant who had brought him only half of 
his rent. 

This prospect of a speedy settlement did not particularly 
alarm me. Iwas more philos »phic al than most young men of 
my age, and had a full appreciation of the luxury of wealth. 
So I contented myself with giving vent to the very natural 
hope that Mademoiselle oe had neither a squint nor a 
hump ; and procee ded to my bedroom to devour a cold roast 
turkey, which I had got posse ssion of on pretence of taking a 
long fishing excursion, on which provender was necessary. 

A week after this interview, | was formally decides ed to 
Mademoiselle Lefolles, as her received suitor. I had formed 
no very brilliant anticipations of the young lady ; but | was 
agret ab ly disappointe ‘:d. Her appearance was c sharming ; and 
her murmuring Parisian accent formed a delicious contrast 
to the harsh Breton patois to which | had been accustomed 
She was a blonde. Rich masses of chestnut hair fell around 
her pale oval face. Her eyes were so dark, that it required 
some close attention to discover their real color. I found, how- 
ever, that they were of an intense deep purple, like the centre 
of a half-opened violet. Her figure was round, petite, and 
graceful, and her tee th were bewilderingly white. Add to 
this easy manners, characterized by an arch frankness that 
was unspeakably captivating, and you may glean a tolerably 
distinct idea of Berthe Lefolles. Mentally i found her e .qually 
superior. She spoke brilliantly, without being flippant, and 
spoke at length, without being tedious. Her education had 
been full, and was not at all conventional. She did not rely 
entirely upon the performance of Viotti’s concerto on the piano, 
or the execution in an album of various unknown species of 
butterflies, perching upon equally problematical flowers. She 
was accomplished in music, painting, and other et ceteras of 
the same nature, but seldom alluded to them. She preferred 
talking on untechnical subjects; and nothing delighted her 
more than to glean some of the wild legends of the coast, and 
weave them into a little tale, which she told in the evenings 
with infinite spirit and vivacity. I was charmed with my 
good fortune, in lighting with so little trouble on a pretty wile 
and a large dowry. I| spent a pertion of each day at the 
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Chateau Guaire, and as I was so fortunate as to meet the ap- 
proval of the young lady, we were regarded by the neighbor- 
hood as accepted lovers. Monsieur Lefolles, my respec tod fu- 
ture father-in-law, and my father got on famously together. 
The old manufacturer listened with intense respect to the long 
genealogical tales with which the other regaled him, and evi- 
dently believed that, next to being admitted to Heaven, the 
great st honor that could be conferred on him was to be per- 
mitted to enter the ancient and noble family of De Lilasse. 
One day, on entering the Chateau Guaire to pay my accus- 
tomed visit, having previously fortified myself with a luncheon 
that wi ald have done honor to the Emperor M: iximin, | found 
Raoul « rnak seated in the drawing-room in a e éle-a- 
léle with Hate. My blood boiled at the sight of kin, How 


he had got introduced was a mystery ; but there he sat talk- 


ing and laughing as impudently as if he had known her for 
fifty years. 

‘* No doubt,’ I muttered to myself, as I entered the room, 
‘*‘ you are trying the old game, Monsieur Raoul. You would 
like, no doubt, to cut me out. ‘To climb beyond me, as you 
did at the Castle of Kiok, when we had a race to rob the os- 
prey’s nest. But you will be defeated. I don’t fear you. I 
have had too long a start for you to overtake me.”’ 

I saluted d Ba aoul very col lly, and immediately engaged Berthe 
in a conversation, the very nature of which prec tluded our visit- 
or from iol ining in it. I displaye d my relation with the young 
lady as ostentatiously as I could, and showed evide ntly that the 
terms on which we stood were not to be affected by the casual 
interference of any good-looking young fellow who chose to 
make thy attempt. Raoul saw this, and biting his lip with 
vexation, took a farewell and retired. From this day out we 
vere enemies. He came to the chateau frequently, for he was 
a very pertinacious fellow, but each time with the same result. 
Berthe, who by this time really loved me, devoted herself alto- 
gether to me, and Raoul was left biting his gloves in a corner. 

lt must not be supposed that during all this time the demon 
which possessed me was sleeping on his post. Every day my 
appetite grew more furious and ungovernable. The amount of 
private stores that I consumed while endeavoring to keep up 
appearences was enormous, and before I could trust myself out 
to dinner, I was obliged to lay in a foundation that would have 
astounded some of the delicate triflers that sat around me. 

In no way did my appearance betray me. I was tall, slen- 
der, and pale, and my countenance bore any expression but 
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that of a man devoted to eating. The concealment of the dis- 
ease, nevertheless, preyed a good deal upon me. I wasalways 
apprehensive of be ing discovered, and I knew enough of Berthe’s 
refinement to feel assured that the knowledge of my weakness 
would prove an immovable barrier to our union. She who was 
so spirituelle, so cultivated, so purely intellectual in her enjoy- 
ments, to be wedded with a man whose mind was by a dire 
necessity continually bent on eating—the idea even sometimes 
made me shudder, and ask myself whether I was honorable 
in pursuing the affair. Her beauty and attractive manners, 
together with some family cons sider ations, overbalanced any 
se ruple s I might have, and I prosecute od my suit with an ardor 
second only to my ruling passion. How little did I ee what 
terrible events lay right in my course, on which in a few 
weeks I should strike, and shipwreck all I had in life, even to my 
own self-respect! 

Our marriage approached. All the preliminaries were ar- 
ranged ; our parents looked to the settlements, which, on the 
side of M. Lefolles, were everything that could be desired, 


while my father laid down a genealogical table, the extent of 


which so evidently confused M. Lefolles, that I believe he im- 
agined that the dow ry of a princess of the blood would be 
scarcely enough to bs alance it. Raoul still continued his visits, 
but with what object I could scarce imagine. He was treated 
by me with the utmost hauteur, and by Berthe with polite in- 
difference. Yet he called day after day, never affected for an 
instant to notice the style of his reception, but invariably 
preserved a smooth and polishe xd manner, calm and unalterable. 

I had ridden over one day to the Chateau Gnuaire, rather 
early in the morning, and by a chance which did not often oc- 
cur to me, I entirely omitied to take my usual preliminary— 
I might say preventive, repast. A ride of two miles sharpened 
my appetite considerably, and I felt the demon gnawing inside, 
and all those fearful premonitory symptoms, which forebode d 
the approach of a power which was not to be controlled. Lun- 
cheon was on the table when I entered the dining-room, and 
I found seated round the table a number of persons whom I 
had never seen before, but who proved to be friends and rela- 
tives of M. Lefolles, just arrived on a visit. I was of course 
introduced as the bridegroom elect, and met with all the com- 
miseration suitable to such an announcement. I sat down to 
eat; but Berthe sat opposite to me. It was out of the ques- 
tion that I could brutalize myself before her. I could not devour 
in her presence as my nature dictated—I twisted uneasily on 
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my chair, and cast longing eyes at the goodly joints which 
were spread upon the table. My appetite rage 1d furiously, but 
I dare not indulge it ; Berthe was near me. Immediate ly when 
luncheon had concluded, Berthe announced that an expedition 
to the Castle of Kiok was on foot, and expressed her satisfac- 
tion at my arrival, as they were in want of a cavalier; my 
heart sunk within me at this intelligence, but I had nothing 
to do but acquiesce. As the party left the room to prepare, | 
made a desperate but ineffectual attempt to possess myself of 
some bread, but the loaf being tov large to enter my pocket, | 
was forced to leave it after all. In a few moments all was 
organized, and we set out for our destination; | went with a 
feeling of collapse about the abdominal regions, that was per- 
fectly frightful. 

The Castle of Kiok, whither we were bound, was one of 
the lions of our neighborhood. It consisted of an almost un- 
distinguishable ruin that stood on the crest of a rocky peak, 
which lay a little way from the shore. ‘The interest did not 
attach itself to the castle—a mere mass of stones and ivy at 
best, with a dilapidated gable at one end; the chief attrac- 
tion that led people to the spot, seemed to be the difficulty of 
access. ‘The rock on which it was situated was high and 
pointe d, and lay about two roods from the shore. In the inter- 
vening chasm the sea swelled and foamed with a furious cur- 
rent unknown on any other part of the coast. This chasm was 
spanned by an upright ledge of rock which sprang sheer up 
from the bottom of the channel, and ran edgeways from the 
face of the steep cliff which formed the shore, to an angle of 
the rock that jutted out to meet it. The upper edge of this 
slaty, perpendicular rock, formed a causeway, or sort of natural 
bridge, that spanned the chasm. In the olden time, when the 
ruined castle on the rock was held by certain Jawless gentle- 
men of the seafaring profession, this narrow pathway formed 
the only means of access to their stronghold ; and as not more 
than one person could tread it at a time, the Castle of Kiok 
had little cause to fear invasion. ‘To this day the remains of 
old masonry clung to the rock, rendering the path even still 
more dangerous than it was in the days of the pirate chief- 
tains. It was only on calm days, however, that the castle was 
at all accessible. The sea flowed with a powerful current 
through the narrow channel until it met the broad slab of rock ; 
here it was suddenly arrested in its furious course, and had to 
grope its way through cracks and crevices, an indignity 
that it chafed at sorely, and roared and foamed with passion. 
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Thus even on a calm summer’s day, the sea beat against this 
narrow ledge with tremendous fury, and the adventurous 
wight, who was picking his way cautiously on the top, would 
suddenly feel a blow on his cheek as if given by some misty 
hand, and a whole cloud of cold, white spray would sweep 
over him amid the roar and thunder of the bursting wave. 
But when the wind was high, woe to the wretch who attempted 
the passage, or was caught by the gale on the island. ‘The 
rock-path was then wholly impassable. Wave after wave 
swept over the very top, with unintermitting fury, and poured 
in torrents of foam down the other side. No human being 
could stand for the tenth part of a second against such an 
avalanche of water. If the gale continued, as it sometimes 
did, for whole weeks together, the castle was completely shut 
off from the main-land, and frequently some = the stunted 
sheep that obtained a scanty subsistence from the tufts of herb- 
age growing in the clefts of the rock, were swe a: completely 
into the sea and drowned. ‘Tradition said, that some fifty years 
before the date of my story, a peasant who had gone out on 
the rock for the purpose of bringing home a sheep, was caught 
by a gale that suddenly arose, and found all return impossible. 
‘he storm continued for a week: and though within call of 
his own relatives, who watched him from the cliff, but could not 
assist him, he perished of cold and hunger in their very sight. 

It was to this wild place that we were bound, and embol- 
dened by the calmness and mildness of the day, we made 
many jests about our being caught upon the island, and con- 
sulted grave ly on our course of conduct under such cireum- 
stances. The descent down the steep face of the cliff was 
fairly accomplished, and to our great delight, the channel was 
found to be as calm asamill-pond. We had no hesitation, there- 
fore, in crossing the narrow causeway to the castle; and after 
the usnal amount of declarations from the ladies, that ‘‘ they 
couldn’t possibly—the} y were quite sure they should fall,”’ &e., 
we succ — in gaining our destination. As if by gen- 
eral consent, Berthe and | were left to ourselves, and we wan- 
dered off to — farther end of the island and lost ourselves 
amid the old ivied fragments of what had once been a tower 
of strength. Fierce as my appetite had been up to this time, 


the excitement of the walk, and the delightful conversation of 


my companion, made me a while indiflerent to it ; and over- 
joyed at the fact, I already began to build hopes, that perhaps 
the demon was losing its power. 

‘* Those must have been brave old times,” I said to Berthe, as 
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we stood in the shade of a wide fire-place, which would have held 


a small oak tree—‘‘ those must have been brave times when 


this castle pulsed with life. With all their faults, those 


knightly pirates were splendid fellows, and charitable withal. 


If they robbed some rich vessel, the poor for miles around were 
the better for it next day. How would you like to be such a 


one’s bride, Berthe ?”’ 

‘‘ Not at all. ‘hey were mere animals. Brave and gener- 
ous, it is true, but still mere animals. When they were not 
fighting they were eating, and when they were not eating they 
were drinking. Such were your brave old pirates’ oceupa- 
tions.’’ 

I shuddered, as if touched with a hot iron. How little did 
Jerthe know that the man upon whose arm she was leaning 
was infinitely more the slave of his appetite, and with less ex- 
cuse,than even the most sensual of those old sea-kings! 

‘¢ Do you then find fault with them for obeying their natural 
instincts ?”’? Lasked. ‘* Reeollect that they were of large sta- 
ture, and active habits, and if they did roast bullocks whole, 
and drink buckets of wine at a single draught, it was no more 


large 


than their natures and habits of life necessitated You 
he ate ?” 


surely would not measure a man by what | 
‘* Certainly not,”’ she replied, ‘* provided he kept within or- 


dinary bounds; but I could never esteem a man who was a 

glutton. I may pity him, but I could not love him.” 
** But if he was estimable in all other points. If he was in- 
tellectual, and moral, you surely would not exile him from 
li Providence 


your heart because an unhappy ais yensation of i 
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caused him to eat a pound more of meat than other people ? 
a one, that I have had 
But of this I feel 
+ Bi ban 


‘¢ Well. the subject is so strange 
scarcely any time to form an opinion on it. 
|, that I could never make up my mind to marry ¢ 


assured T ne 
a gourmand ora glutton.” ‘This was said in a very decided 


tone, and I felt my own weakness so thoroughly that I could 


not do such violence to my feelings as to pursue the topic any 


[ changed the subject, and we walked on discoursing 


farth 
of many interesting things. 

Up to this period the day had been cloudless and bright. 
There was scarce a ripple on the waters, and the sea-birds 


er. 


dozed lazily upon the smooth ocean. Suddenly, however, my 
attention was attracted by a white mist which arose on the 
eastern horizon, and spread rapidly. A low, moaning sound 
buzzed in the air, and the sky was in a few moments overcast 


with a filmy veil of grayish vapor. 
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‘Tt looks as if it was going to be stormy,” said 1; ‘* we 
had bettor hasten home.”’ 

‘‘ But our party,” replied Berthe. ‘* Where are they ?”’ 

‘*Oh! they will join us: they cannot help seeing the threat- 
ening appearance of the sky, also.”’ 

We hastened in the direction of the natural bridge, and as 
we walked rapidly along, the sky grew darker and darker 
each moment. In about half an hour we reached a little 
elevation from which we could catch a sight of the landing- 
place. ‘The first thing we saw was a group of figures on the 
top of the cliff, waving handkerchiefs, and beckoning to us to 
hasten on. 

‘* They have been before us,” said Berthe. ‘I wish that 
we were on shore too.”’ 

As she said this I looked towards the narrow ledge over 
which we had to pass. God of heaven, it was not visible! In 
its place a jong white crest of foam creamed up, and the awful 
thunder of the sea, as it raged against the flat surface of the 
rock, broke upon our ears. I felt sick and faint at the sight, 
but I tried to assume an indiflerent demeanor to my com- 
panion. 

‘*] am afraid, dear Berthe,’’ I said, pointing to the foaming 
pass, ‘*that we are doomed to a few hours’ delay. The sea 
has risen, and it will take a little time before it subsides.” 

‘It is unpleasant certainly,” she replied, without any ap- 
parent fear; ‘‘ but if the storm continues long, we run a risk 
of being starved to death.” 

I shuddered. ‘lhe words suddenly recalled my infirmity to 
my recollection, and straightway the monster raged and tore 
at my vitals. 

‘* Can no boat be had to cross in ?’’ asked Berthe. 

‘* The best boat ever built would not live a minute in the 
channel,”’ I replied. 

‘‘ Then we shall have to pass the night here,’ said Berthe 
calmly. ‘* We had better return to the old ruin. It will aflord 
us some shelter. I confess,’ she added gayly, ‘‘that I am 
unspiritual enough to wish for some dinner.”’ 

I would have given worlds to pour forth my tale of wants 
into her ear, but I dare not, so | affected an indifference that 
I little felt, to conceal the agony of hunger which I suffered. 

As nothing could be done, we waved our handkerchiefs to 
the party on the clifls, among whom I thought I could dis- 
cover Raoul’s form, and made the best of our way back to the 
ruin. On the road, my attention was attracted bypsomething 
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bright lying on the turf. I picked it up. It proved to be a 

rosewood sandwich-box, well filled, which some of the party 
had dropped in their haste. Delight filled my whole being, 
and I proposed to Berthe an instant demolition of its contents. 
She would not consent, however. ‘* There was no knowing,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ how long we may be detained on the island, and we 
had better reserve our supplie s.”’ How I admired her self- 
denial, and cursed her economy! I had nothing for it but to 
submit, and place the box in my pocket. We reached the ruin. 
Night had now begun to fall, and I busied myself in making 
a couch of dried grass and ferns, on which Berthe might le. 
We were well sheltered in the angle of two walls, so topped 
with ivy that it almost formed a roof. I was fortunately a 
smoker, and generally carried allumeties in my pocket. With 
the aid ol f the Se , and some dry sticks and withered orTrass, J 
managed to atte a bright flame in the old fireplace, which 
had not been warmed for centuries, and the clear red blaze 


gave us new spirits. The sandwich-box was sen care- 
fully away in a crevice of the wall by Berthe’s des to be 
withdrawn only in the greatest extremity. ee Senne 


by the excitement of the day’s events, soon forgot all her 
perils in slumber on her bed of ferns, while I, wretch that | 
was, sat brooding by the fire, tortured as no man was ever tor- 
tured before. 

Hour after hour passed, and still I sat there at the mercy of 
the fiend. Hunger unappeasable, devouring hunger, rac ‘ked 
me like a cutting wind. I now, for the first time, began to 
realize that stage of starvation at which men will eat their 
own limbs. A horrid attraction drew my eyes every now and 
then upon the crevice where the sand wie h-box |: ay; and as often 
I endeavored to subdue the base inclinations which I felt rising 
within me. Another hour passed, and I felt as if I was going 
mad. Visions of delicious banquets, such as shipwrecked 
sailors see in their death agonies, flitted before me. My brain 
whirled, and I scarce knew what I did. I looked at Berthe. 
She was fast asleep. | stamped heavily on the ground, but the 
hollow echoes did not wake her. There was nothing to fear 
from her. Obeying an impulse as irresistible as a stream of 
lava, I rose softly, and stole to the crevice where the sand wich- 
box lay conceale d. **One would never be missed, and— 
and—’’ | took the box from the wall, and opened lt. At the 
sight of food my impulse flared up uncontrollably. 1 lost all 
command of myself, and, before | could even refle ct, I was de- 
vouring it all, with the fury of awildanimal. I had oaten it all. 
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Remorse was just taking possession of me, when I heard a 
slight rustling sound behind me. I turned, and saw Berthe 
sitting up on her fern-leaf couch, gazing at me with eyes filled 
with indignation and scorn. She did not speak, but her glance 
was more killing than anything she could have uttered. F' ling- 
ing down the box, which I still held, and imploring a wild curse 
on myself, I rushed out of the ruin, and spent the remainder 
of the night wandering distractedly about the island, and me- 
ditating suicide. The first gray of dawn saw a man battling 
with the foam that still, though in a less degree, crested the 
rocky bridge. It was Raoul, laden with some refreshments 
for Berthe. Though the sea had greatly subsided, there was 
still some peril in the passage, and I prayed devoutly that some 
gigantic billow might sweep him off. He passed in safety, 
however, and entered the ruin. I dared not follow. Ina 
short time he emerged with Berthe leaning on his arm, and 
they crossed the chasm without ever bestowing even a glance 
on me. I followed, and sought my father’s house, in a state 
bordering on insanity. 

A few months after this the news reached me that Raoul 
and Berthe were to be inarried immediately. I had lived in 
entire seclusion up to this period : but L could not witness the 
consummation of my misery. My poor father happening to 
die at this time, I came into possession of what was, for a 
single man, a competence. ‘The day that beheld my rival 
leading Berthe to the altar in our village church, saw me 
speeding as fast as four horses could carry me to Paris, for 
which point I resolved to set out on an epicurean tour. In the 
course of my travels it was my intention to devote myself to a 
minute analysis and comparison of the dietaries of different 
nations. I was not entirely actuated by a motive of research 
in this resolution; my melancholy we: akness was still as strong 
as ever, and I hope 1d to cast over it a semi-intellectual veil, 
which I trusted would, even to myself, soften down its gross- 
ness, and deprive it of some of those horrible features which 
made me so often detest myself, 

For four years I travelled incessantly ; and there probably 
does not live a man whose palate has gone through more vicis- 
situdes of taste. Ihave eaten of the glutinous bird’s nest soup of 
the Chinese ; and pledged many a bearded Cossack of the Don 
in draughts of his favorite train oil. I have dived into the 
conglomerate of the } Spanish olla vd 1, and overcome my 
disgust at the appearance of a Scotch haggis. I have eaten 
sausages at Bologna, cheese at Parma, and Maccaroni at 
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Naples. ‘The Ortolans of Southern France, and the succulent 
Reed-birds of America, have one and all delectated my palate 
with their fragrant juices. Among the Camanche Indians | 
have banqueted in the woods off the muffle of the moose, and in 
the prairie fed full upon the buffalo hump. I have plunged my 
hand into a pillauf with a pacha of three tails, and eaten a 
kabob with a Bedoween of the desert. I have dined on roasted 
kid at the foot of Mount Athos, and eaten stewed lampreys at 
Rome until I fancied myself a Lepidus. Among the Esqui- 
maux, whale blubber, reindeer steaks, and the liver of the 
walrus, came not amiss to me. ‘The honest richness of the 
Enelish roast beef and plum pudding has satiated me; a nd in 


[reland—poverty-stricken vo land—I have made a hearty meal, 
in the half-covered hut of a peasant, with his gladly proffered 
‘ potatoes and point.” In short; after having ransacked every 


pleasure of the table, I returned, satiated, but not satisfied. 
My palate was weary, but my appetite never flagged ; and I 
sought my peternes estate, determined, since I was fit for no 
other task, to deliver myself up wholly and entirely to eating. 

Here, then, I have spent my days, rarely stirring out, 
and seeking to compe nsate for variety of occupation by vicis- 
situdes of food. My cook is bound, under a large penalty, 
to furnish me with a fresh dish every day of a novel cha- 
racter ; and, with no eye to control my appetite, and no con- 
ventional rules to interfere with my comfort, I spend my days 
in designing future combinations of food which shall render 


my name immortal. This life, however. has at leneth wearied 
me. and I lone for a release. The death most consonant to 


my character would be death by satiety. I have determined 
on the experiment, and have made a ll the necessary arrange- 
ments. I write this at my last banquet. A table shaped like 
a crescent surrounds me, laden with every luxury that 1 could 





purchase for money. [I am _ provist med for weeks wines, 
fruit, game, poultry, jellies, sweetmeats, all lie within my 
grasp, until that grasp becomes powerless with repletion. Then 
calling on the shades of Apicius, Heliogabalus, and Maximin to 
receive my soul after crossing the Stygian Gulf, I will yield 
up my spirit, and with it all those earthly crosses which have 


u 


made life SO miserable. 
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THE GREAT SURPLUS IN THE TREASURY. 
FINANCIAL PROSPECTS UNDER THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 


Tue 4th of March next will complete twelve years since 
the Whig party, borne into power through the strength of 
popular distress and the dissatisfaction created by it, en- 
tered upon the new administration, flushed with success, 
high in hope, and with the firm determination to carry 
out to their utmost limits the principles put forth at the 
election, and which were sup posed to have been triumphantly 
sustained by the people in their verdict in favor of General 
Harrison. It is true that the lame ‘nted Clay and the honored 
Webster, the brilliant leaders of the oft-beaten Whigs, had 
both been set aside for the supposed ‘ availability’? of compar- 
atively a man of straw ; but those distinguished men were con- 
fessedly the guides of ‘the new governmeat. ‘The principles 
which ‘they had supported, and of which their great powers had 
sounded every depth and developed every consequence, the 
people had apparently adopted by an immense majority ; and 
the eagerly assembled Cabinet, confident in its strength, lost 
no time in calling an extra session of Congress to make real 
the theories with which the people had been allured. In 
the words of Webster, *‘ a new set of books were to be opene a,” 
Thut extra session assembled June 1, 1841, and it found in opera- 
tion the present independent treasury plan of finance of the 
Federal Government, amid a paper currency issued by sus- 
pended banks in al] parts of the country, at every shade of de- 
preciation from 5 to 20 per cent. discount, as compared with 
the constitutional coin. ‘These rates of depreciation for bro- 
ken bank money had been by adroit politicians confounded 
with the rates of internal exchanges, and their deplorable con- 
dition was attributed to the want of a National Bank. That 
this derangement of the currency existed coeval with the inde- 
pendent treasury was alleged to be the fault of the latter, and 
it was promptly repealed by a large party vote. The land reve- 
nues were next divided among the several States, a bankrupt law 
enacted, the goods which had been admitted free since 1832, 
under the compromise tariff of Mr. Clay, were without notice 
charged with 20 per cent. suddenly. ‘The outstanding treas- 
ury notes were funded in a stock that was to have been the 
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basis of a new bank; and the most extraordinary and 
sudden changes were made, regardless of vested rights or 
the interests of the commercial world. The consequence 
was such a stagnation of trade as to cut off the main source 
of the government revenue, the customs, while the land rev- 
enues had been given away ; and the administration suddenly 
found itself without the means of carrying on the Govern- 
ment. ‘That party which had, during the canvass, charged 
the administration with contracting an unnecessary debt, not 
only found itself under the necessity of borrowing, but una- 
ble to borrow. The growing discredit was fatal to the National 
Bank project, and none was perfected. Every principle which 
had been at issue in the canvass failed in the execution, and 
the Whig party was overthrown through the abortive attempt 
to carry those prine iples into execution, while the commercial 
and industrial interests suffered terribly in the attempt. When 
we reflect upon the high-wrought delusions of those days, and 
compare them with the present complete and final ove srthrow 
of the party which indulged in them, we cannot but congrat- 
ulate ourselves that the commercial principles, striven for by 
the Democracy, have so vindicated their inherent soundness. 
The returning prosperity of the country and the gradual 
working clear of the debris of the old speculative years, once 
more restored the public mind to its clear perception. The 
bankrupt law was repealed. The land revenues resumed by 
the Government aided its credit ; commerce, ace ommodating 
itself to the higher taxes imposed by the tariff of 1842, re- 
sumed its buoyancy, swelling the Government revenues ; and 
the indepe ndent treasury plan of finance, being restored, 
so established its position as to be unassailable. The election 
of Mr. Polk once more unmistakably reversed the sentence 
of the people assumed at the previous election, to have been in 
favor of protection, and the tariff of 1846 settled the question 
of ‘ protection for protection’”’—a tariff for revenue only, 
with the incidental protection that home-manufactured goods, 
competing with those importe xd, might derive from a revenue 
tariff, became the recognized prince iple ; and so well has that 
principle worked, that the greatest political evil now rising in 
the horizon, is a surplus revenue over and above the large ex- 
penditures of an extravagant Government. It is to be re- 
marked that the Whig party, which came into power once more 
under the flag of General Taylor in 1849, did not repeat the 
errors of 1841. No attempt whatever has been made to dis- 
turb the financial or commercial policy of the Government. 
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Notwithstanding that Mr. Fillmore, as Comptroll r of the State 
of New York, in his official report promulgated a plan for a 
National Bank based upon his official experienc: » of the work- 
ing of the New York free system, he has in no shape alluded 
to it since his elevation to the Chief Magistracy. ‘This is a 
pregnant fact, showing how great has been the change since 
the party of which he is the head contended for a National 
Bank as the first necessity of the country. The operation of 
the “‘ revenue tariff’ has been such as to destroy the pretective 
theory as an issue at elections. A feeble attempt was made in 
some quarters to raise the issue, but it met with no response. 
soth the financial and the commercial policy of the Govern- 


ment may therefore be said to be permanently settled. The 
new adiministration comes into power with no alternative but 
to proceed gradually and firmly in the direction which that 


policy points ; and this is une quivocally to a further reduction 
of duties, and a more liberal view of our material interests. 
An extraordinary combination of circumstances has given to 
the sum of the national exports a stimulus that carries the 
aggregate far above that of any former year in the history 
of our government, and the stimulus thus imparted is far 
from having e xhausted its effects. As all the produce which 
goes out of the country must be paid for in commodities, 
it follows that the returns must keep pace with the ex- 
ports ; upon those returns duties are levied in an ad valorem 
ratio, hence the revenues of the government derived from thos« 
duties increase in the double ratio of larger quantities ex- 
ported, and higher prices for those quantities. As an instance, 
the chief article of export being cotton, the quantity exported 
last year was 927,257,089 lbs., against 423,631,307 in 1856, 
This rather more than doubled. At 10 cent s per pound, the 
value to be returned would now be 92 millions against 42 mil- 
lions in 1836 ; but, at a rise of 20 per cent., the value would 
be 110 millions; that is to say, there will be charged with 
duty nearly three times the value arising from cotton alone. 
The same rule, at a higher ratio, applies to other exported pro- 
ducts, with the variation that, at the former period, gold was a 
desirable import. It is now a leading export. Hence, not 
only the received produc ts at highe or pric es represent dutiable 
imports, but the sum of the table is swollen by the quantities 
of gold exported. ‘This is a combination of circumstances 
which, apart from the influence of paper inflation, would carry 
the customs’ revenues to a very high figure; and they have 
done so in the year just closed, at 30 Sept., which was the end 
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of the old fiscal year. ‘To these elements of high legitimate 
revenues, that influence of speculative paper inflation which 
was the main cause of the large revenues of 1836, is to be 
superadded. ‘The banks of the country are multiplying with 
frightful rapidity, and their paper circulation is being added in 
superabundant proportion to the enhanced gold circulation. 
The year 1856 was that of the largest gross revenue, prior to 


1’ 


that just closed. The figures compare as follows :-— 


Customs 
1836 823,409,940 j 
1852 18,224,399 1,187,293 642,283 60,054,475 


I'he customs’ revenues have this year been more than double, 
while the land sales how yi ld but little as compar i with the 
enormous credit sales of 1556. Those sales were put an end 
to by the famous “ specie circular,’’ which, by compelling ac- 
tual payin nts for the lands, cut off all sales to speculators, 
and cut down the revenues from that source to the amount 
actually paid in by bona Sidi settlers. The revulsion in trade 
which followed the excesses of those ye ars, reduced the it deral 
government to the necessity of di pe nding upon the income of 
treasury notes to make good the revenue. ‘The funding of 
those notes removing the necessity of paying them annually, 
allowed the revenue to accumulate as trade improved; and 
for many successive years the revenue was as follows, with 
the amount on hand at the close :— 


UNITED STATES REVENUE, AND BALANCE ON HAND AT THE CLOSE 
OT THE YEAR. 





Miscellane Lands, Cc nis. Total. In Treasury 
at « se, 

1844 261,007 2,059,939 26,183,57 28,504,517 $13,820,251 
1845 106,998 2,077,022 21,528,112 29,769,132 8 378.985 
1846 92,126 2,694,452 26,712,667 29,499,245 3,459,560 
1847 100,579 2,498,355 23,747,864 296,546,798 1,708,150 
1848 351,037 8,528,642 31,757,070 35,436,749 4,420,568 
1849 1,038,649 1,688,959 298.346, 738 31,074,346 6,892,174 
1850 1,847,218 1,859,894 59,668,686 d 575.798 15,390,100 
1851 943,106 2,352,302 49,017,567 52.312,975 13,751,596 
1852 642.688 1,187,293 48,224,399 50,054,375 16,768,821 


It is observable that, from the close of September, 1844, 
when the amount on hand was higher, to the close of March, 
1845, the decrease amounted to $8,116,482, being the sum of 
the expenditure in excess of revenue. Of that amount, how- 
ever, $7,537,917 was paid in discharge of stock debt that fell 
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due January, 1845, and also for the redemption of treasury 
notes. ‘The difference between these two sums is $578,565, 
and represents the actual excess of current expenses over cur- 
rent receipts in that portion of the fiscal year, 1845; subse- 
quently to that time, an increase of the surplus took place, but 
at the close of September, 1845, it was still $3,800,000 below 
the amount on hand at the same period of the previous year. 
It may also be borne in mind that a surplus of $10,000,000 
had existed in the treasury on an average for more than 
one year, and that the money had in all that time been 
loaned to banks and bankers, under the old system, 
without charge, while the federal government had been 
paying 6 per cent. on an equal sum of stock outstanding. 
When in 1837, through the revulsion in trade which pre- 
vailed all over the world, the Federal Treasury suddenly found 
itself almost without revenues, although charged with enor- 
mous expenditures under appropriations by Congress, the See- 
retary resorted to Treasury notes to meet his current wants. 
These bore an interest, and were all payable at the close of the 
year and receivable for public dues. They were admirably 
adapted to the te mporary wants of the government, inasmuc th 
as that the issues could, in case of necessity, be increased to a 
considerable extent without inconvenience, as they were taken 
up in the internal exchanges; and when the revenues of the 
Treasury again improved, they either returned in payment of 
dues, or could be called in at the close of the year. ‘They thus 
fluctuated to a great exte nt, as the means of the government 
rose or fell. When, er a change took place in the fed- 
eral government in 1841, it became part of the policy of the 
new government to create a federal debt on which to base a 
National Bank. Accordingly the notes were funded in a per- 
manent stock debt, and, as we have stated, a portion of it that 
fell due Jan. 1845 was paid. ‘There remained, however, the 
following debt :-— 
UNITED STATES DEBT. 
Annual Int. 


Old and District Columbia 5’s_ - $1,560,861 93,651 
Loan, 6 per cent. payable 1563 - - 8,343,886 500,688 
“ 5 “ “ 1853 = < 7,001 ),000 390,! 00 


Total $16,904,747 944,294 


The 6 per cent. stock was issued redeemable in twenty 
years, and the 5 per cent. stock in ten years, consequently these 
loans will cost as follows :— 





in the Treasur 


ne cen... & 
per ent, 


Total 15,343,355 13,512,660 


The 5 per cent. stock falls due in July n 
has been redeemed. I he occurrence of 
war swelled the debt to 864,228,° Bone exhaustec 
plus which eee arly nominal, “$1,701,150 in that) 
Since then, in addition to the ordinary expenses of th 
ment, $16,800,000 has been paid to Mexico, comp! 
idemnity. About 83,000,000 for Mexican 
above about &2,000,000 of funded st ck redeer 
year, with about as much in the previous year. 
about 824.000.000 of debt has been pal | off, whiel 
pay. ‘The debt next July to be paid is about 
is payment will scarcely check 


yrospect is of a large increase of coin in the 
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ury, — to sound policy and the spirit of the 

Trea ury plan of cube, The ‘surplus revenu 

heath <4 from the paper speculation of 1830-36 is as 

ly approaching ; to become once more a party is 

amount in the Treasury at the previous date 

een and the surprise of Europe was e} 

hold a great country trout sled by financial embarrassm«¢ 

by bei ing epee of mone ys but by ae scumulating a surplus. 


final extinguishment of the old governmen 
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remained a permanent source of absorption, and 
joined in requiring a distribution, as a loan, amon 
the surplus. ‘he amount s lividk d was about 

in four instalment he financial storm ¢ 
government. ‘The most severe distress of the 
never sutliced to pupae the first motion towards a rm 
the money. ‘The amount of money now in t 
bout > 13,000,000, ‘and with the prospects of busin 
are now presented at home and abroad, with the 
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he amount, at the opening of the 


war payments, 1 

cress of Gen. Pierce’s administration, will be not 
$40,000,000. It is generally understood that the Seer 

will adv! e the purchase of the outstan ling stock at current 
rates, sa ‘a 16 per cent. for the 6’s of 1862, and 120 for those of 
1867. it ; no doubt true that the government having the 
money ivi ing idle on its hands while it is paying 6 per cent. on 
the stock, can afford to pay a much higher rate than any one 
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else. On the $20,000,000 which it holds it loses at the rate 

of $1,200,000, and it actually pays $1,200,000 on a — 
amount of ok outstanding, making at the rate of 12 per 
cent. perannum. If therefore, under the peculiar Pl a 
ces of the case, it should go on to accumulate money for the 
purpose of buying this stock, it could afford to give double 
what a private bidder would give, or 140 per cent.; but it is 
doubtful, when the fact has once transpired that the govern- 
ment was buying, whether it could distribute the stocks as 
security for bank circulation under the several States’ general 
laws, obtain it at so low a figure as 140 per cent. Certain it 
is that speculative holders would make an enormous sum of 
money through the action of the government. Men who, when 
the government was in great distress a few years since, would 
not lend it one shilling, ‘will now seek to make 25 and 50 per 
cent. out of its abundance. 

There is evidently an inherent vice in a system exposed to 
such violent fluctuation. On analyzing more thoroughly the 
system, it becomes apparent that to collect an excessive rev- 
enue, by high duties upon articles which are brought into the 
country as the proceeds of national products sold abroad, and 
which articles enter into the consumption of every working- 
man inthe country, for no other purpose than to redistribute 
the money to capitalists and stockholders in vast sums, is 
clearly and vitally wrong. No matter under what pretence 
this wrong is committed, it is, taking no other view of it than 
the direct one, that it takes money out of the pockets of many 
workers to put into that of a capitalist, is a great and a cry- 
ing outrage. 

“Above and beyond this wrong, however, is the injury which 
the general interests of the country sustain by the burden 
which such a tax imposes upon its productive industry. The 
increased quantities of products thus improve ; money values, 
enhanced by the product of gold, have raised the dutiable value 
of the imports to a level much higher than the increase of the 
government expenditures. ‘Thus a few years since the sum 
of the gross exports of the country was ninety millions, Un- 
der the supposition that the whole proceeds of that produce 
sold abroad returns in the shape of dutiable goods, leaving the 
profits and freights to represent the free goods returned, then 
an average duty of 30 per cent. would give $27,000,000, 
which, with and and other revenues, was ample for the support 
of the government. The extension of the territory under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Polk, together with the increasing num- 
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bers of the people, have added much to the annual expendi- 
ture; but the sum of the exports has swollen in a greater 
proportion. ‘The article of cotton alone has reached 112 mil- 
lions; gold will not be short of $40,000,000, and other arti- 
cles, drawn abroad by the influence of Australian and Rus- 
sian gold upon the markets of Europe, will swell the sum to 
$200,000,000, with a still rising figure. It is evident 
that an average rate of tax which upon a given amount of 
exports would yield suflicient for the support of government, 
becomes altogether excessive when the sum of the exports, or 
the amount on which the tax is to be charged, is trebled. If 
30 per cent. on 90 millions yields sufficient revenue, 30 per 
cent. on 270 millions will yield three times too much. This 
income of the taxable sum is now progressing with great ra- 
pidity, and one of two things has become inevitable—either 
that the earnings of industry must be poured into the 
federal treasury in superfluous abundance, to be distri- 
buted among jobbers and speculators, or that the rate of the 
tax must be reduced in proportion to the increase of the sum 
taxed. ‘This latter is usually the resort of the rulers of flou- 
rishing cities. When they succeed in enhancing the aggregate 
assessments, they forthwith increase the expenditure, and 
deriving the larger sum from a decreased rate of tax upon a 
higher aggregate, take credit to themselves for reducing the 
taxes. ‘lhe effect of a reduction of taxes upon consumable 
articles is, however, generally to promote the importation. 
Hence it arises that lower taxes sometimes give a greater re- 
venue. ‘The average rate of taxation is now 20 per cent. of 
the principal, and as we have seen, it has produced in the past 
year about 48 millions. ‘The same rate of taxes for 1853 will 
probably produce 70 millions, which may be no nearer to the 
lowest figure. But at the present rate the tariff may yield 
before revulsion overtakes the commercial world. So large a 
revenue is not only fraught with political dangers, but it is 
oppressing industry and highly detrimental to the interests of 
commerce. It counteracts the operations of the gold mines of 
California by absorbing the precious metals into the govern- 
ment vaults, as fast as : the ‘y are dug up there. The eflect of 
this is to prevent the diffusion of the metals in the channels of 
speculation, and to encourage the formation of banks whose 
paper promises usurp their place. This is entirely opposed to 
the principle of the independent treasury plan. ‘That contem- 
plated no surplus in the treasury, but looked only to a low 
range of duties as its adjunct, which supply a moderate expen- 
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diture of the government. The drawing of the national coin 
through the treasury, without allowing it to rest there, was 
supposed to exercise a salutary influence upon banking opera- 
tions, by keeping the metals alw ays active. ‘The check was 
salutary, inasmuch as that, when the expansion of the bank 
produced larger importations, the demand for coin to pi ay duties 
increased the draught upon the banks, and thus reduced the ex- 
pansion, which had been the cause of the excessive imports. 
The present working of it, under duties, is not in accordance 
with this principle, but is daily the means of inflation. ‘Thus, 
a considerable portion of the gold which arrives on the Atlan- 
tic sea-board, and which is absorbed into the national treasury, 
is the proceeds of Western and other produce sold to Califor- 
nia. A balance is thus created in favor of the West. If a mint 
were situated in New York, so that the gold could promptly be 
coined into national pieces, then, following the commercial ex- 
change, it would pass into Western cireulation. As it is, the gold 
passes into the government vaults, and the Western credits are 
met by an increasing issue of bank paper, which is laying the 
foundation of a speedy revulsion. Every consideration points 
to the necessity of the new government moving forward in the 
direction entered upon by Mr. Polk’s administration. ‘This re- 
quires a prompt reduction of the duties, as well to relieve the 
ountry of a dangerous burden, as to restore the independent 
treasury to its pristine purity. 


FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES IN 


1825-6. 
CUBA 


lr the principle laid down by Mr. Webster, during the Lobos 
controversy, that an island r moved a “se miles distance from 
the main-land, ought to be considered as by nature detached and 
separate, as if it were a foreign country, the Island of Cuba 
should be as foreign to the United States as the peninsula of 
Hindostan to the island pene England and Seotland. But 
the fact of being an island, geographically related to a conti- 
nent, as the Lobos Is slands to Rona or a continent related to 
an island, as the city of Venice to her adjoining territory,—the 
mere fact of relation geographically considered, without refer- 
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ence to the commercial or military necessities of the continent 
on the one hand, or the island on the other,—this mere geo- 
graphical relation may be considered rather as a pretext. ‘The 
fact of proximity confers no claim to sovereignty ; else th 
right of a to govern France, were greater than her 1 

to gover Asi: 1. If geographical proximity is a source of sov- 
ereignty, it is a source more or less to be valued in contro- 
versy as the proximity is greater. The reduction of distance 
by steam power, bringing an island and a continent more 
closely together, should give rise to common sovereignty, and 
confer upon one or other country, when a certain velocity had 
been achieved for the wheels of steam-ships, a right of impe- 
rial control. But clearly, proximity is not a ground of sove- 
reignty ; el 


e how were it possib le t to define countries by lines 
mathematically drawn? The proximity of Pennsylvania to th 

t follow that thes 
two sovereignties are by consequence to blend in one. The 


State of Delaware is absolute; but it does n 
rule of proximity i: ; plainly a gross fiction; not of law, but of 
usurpation. In modern times, at least, it may be rejected 
toto. The Island of Cuba cannot be laid claim to by the 
United States, because it is a boundary of the Gulf and of the 
Caribbean Sea. F 

Let us seek a higher principle, for the solution of questions 
which involve the destiny of empires. If it is necessary and 
just that Cuba should become a member of the Union, it will 
we becau the inhabitants of Cuba and of the United States 
are to be thereby materially benefited. We may fearlessly 
insist, that the common interest of the two countries shall be 
the sole and absolute ground of all arguments in the most im- 
portant controversy of these days, the controversy between 
those who oppose, and those who favor the integration of Cuba 
among the soverejgnties of the Western Continent. 

Unfortunately, for the past twenty-seven years, during 

itation of this great question, ont two interests, for the most 
part, have been consulted—namely, those of the United States 
and of Hurope—including Eneland It will never be * uaht 
to a satisfacfory conclusion, until the interests of Cuba herself 
are first consulted, and by her own people. The right of con- 
qu st over Cuba, either by ourselves or by European powers 
we do utterly and confide ntly deny, as contravening the prac- 
tices of international law, and the spirit of the American Con- 
stitution. Bold attempts have been made by political writers 


1 


of great eminence and admirable talent, to destroy the systen 
f what is called international law. Its very existence as a 
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body of principles founded in nature and the practice of nations, 
has been of late denied. It has been proved that the powers 
of Europe, and especially Great Britain, continually violate 
the principles of this law. If, however, the fact of its repeat- 
ed violation is to be made an argument for denying the exist- 
ence and validity of a code, the Constitution of the United 
States must lose its validity, and cease to be the guide of le- 
gislation. ‘hat Constitution is itself a body of international 
law, established by the common consent of thirty-two indepen- 
dent Republics. But the governments which it harmonizes 
and protects, are far more indepe endent of each other than any 
portion of the British Empire of its centre; more independent 
than any European country of its more powerfal neighbor. 
By a system of international law, the States of Europe are im- 
perfectly harmonized ; but the influence of a powerful State in 
that system,—the influence of Russia, for example, over the af- 
fairs of a particular State, as of Hungary,—is much greater and 
more direct than that of Pennsylvania or New York over vicinal 
States less powerful than they. 

A general system has been adopted for the thirty-two re- 
publics of the Northern Continent; that system is founded 
upon the ¢néerest of all, and touches only what iscommon and 
universal. We argue, that it is in the strictest and most logical 
sense a model “law of nations,” and capable of indefinite ex- 
tension. Have we not ceased to say what was formerly said, 
that the safety of the Union is endangered by its growth? 
We know that it is not endangered. It ‘has been proved, and 
continues to be proved, by cumulative argument from day to 
day. Out internationality, derived not only from the necessities 
of our situation, but from a philosophical view of the rights of 
nations, considered as independent powers, must finally be- 
come the model and example of all internationalities among 
civilized nations. Thc Constitution of the Unionis a document 
of non-intervention ; a document which is a pledge and a con- 
tract ; a promise and a performance ; a theory sanctioned by a 
practice conformable to the laws of God and nature. 

There can be no safer derivation of a foreign policy for the 
United States, than from the Constitution itself: it is not ne- 
cessary to consult Vattel or the Code Napoleon; the admiralty 
records of Great Britain, or the acts of her parliament. George 
Washington and his compeers were the founders of our inter- 
national law, which they derived from the necessities of nature 
and the rights of the States; they built it upon non-interven- 
tion ; this was the pivot, the first idea of the discussion which 
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terminated in the adoption of the Constitution. The argu- 
ments which they agitated, and the passions which agitated 
them in turn, arose from considerations of the joint rights of 
independent States to settle, once for all, the international re- 
lations of all those contiguous sovereignties : to separate and 
codify all that belonged to the whole, and could not be exercised 
by a part. 

Let us approach this Cuban controversy with clean hands and 
calm minds: let us beware how we indulge that peculiar en- 
thusiasm which too often vitiates the legislation of Republics ; 
which, under pretext of establishing the tights of man, violates 
the rights of States, not less divine and “benignant, since by 
them alone the rights of man are first made good. If Cuba is 
to become a member of our system, it must be because she her- 
self has willed it; if she is to enter into a system of liberty, 
she must possess liberty to enter therein. 

It is said by Northern agitators, ‘* Let us apply the doctrines 
of emancipation to States. Within the immediate circle of our 
own influence we have applied it to individuals; now letit be 
extended from individuals to governments. If the State of 
New York, or of Ohio, have abrogated slavery within their own 
boundaries, they have done this in pursuance of a general 
principle, an abstract right; why should they not apply the 
same to the liberties of entire populations ?”’ One of the first 
acts of the Republican party, during the late revolution in 
France, was to propose the emancipation of the West Indian 
slaves ; it was consistent with the principle of their revolution 
to do this ; they found it logical ; nor is it less logical to apply 
this principle, as some have proposed to apply it, and as 
France has once attempted to apply it, to the liberation of 
communities as well as of individuals. If we start from the 
abstract doctrine of emancipation and the rights of man, when 
we liberate Cuba from Spain, to be logical, ina Red Republican 
sense, we ought also to liberate the negroes of Cuba from their 
Creole masters. 

Why do we pause and shudder at the frightful doctrines of 
this new propaganda of liberation, which gives over an entire 
people to logic and assassination? We fancy that such is not, 
however, the manifest destiny which, in the name of God, is to 
impel us during the coming times: such was not the logic of 
Washington and his compeers, and such will not be ours. We 
have not established a propaganda, of which a declaration of 
universal emancipation is to be the writ. 

We regard political hypotheses, even when they are advanced 
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under the holy name of liberty, as equally abhorrent to God 
and nature with the most detestable fanaticism; simpiy for 
the reason that they are equally destructive to the lives and 
happiness of men: and when we seek a doctrine to justify 
ourselves in an apparent usurpation, we shall seek it not in 
political hyp heses, but in the preced nts and practice of our 
2zncestors, and the reason of the co mn ion good. 

The question of the admission of Cuba into our own conti- 
nental abi cannot be agitated until it is a settled point, az 
fail ac ompli, that she is herself a republic. If our atte mpt 


however beneficently made, should result in the rebellion and 


disorganizat ion of her slaves, she is lost to us and to the world. 
The period of annexation would be indefinitely p st po yned. 
Beyond all doubt, an administration which prevacet equally 

for the internal and external growth of the Rep ul lic, which 
administers internal and external affairs with eq ual j ustice and 
moderatioi.. whose foreign policy - is as well suited to th crowth 
and ge nius of the empire as its internal ec nomy, su h an ad- 
ministration, whatever obloguy may rise against it among its 
Ce temporari s, will receive the commendations of posterity. 
But the character of the American people, more especially of 
those who have been trained from infancy to the exercise of 
republican rights, and in whose thoughts and actions the system 
of legalized freedom continually periects itself,—the character 
de 


of this people, we are constrained to say, is foun 
ustice than in ambition; their enthusiasms are transient, 


j 
their purposes inflexible : the dreams of sentimental theorists, 
7 
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dreams from which men awaken into bloody realities, are not 
the sources of American inspiration: we are a people who 
pursue happiness, not in a wilderness of passions, but in th 
steady pursuits of a well-adjusted and humane intelligence ; 
pursuits which app ar always to be —— towards pecuniary 
benefit, but which really, by their intrinsic merit and solid 
foundation in the substantial realities of existence, conduct 
us ae upward, through the narrow channels of physi- 
cal freedo m to the heights of moral and intellectual liberty. 
We have dignified our policy y with the nam of republican, be- 
cause it Me founded in the fies Publica, the common good ; and 
the taunts of the world shall not tempt us from this moral 
fortress. If the European powers imagine that the American 

ple ire slow and timid in the ass sertio n of thi ir rignts oi} 
he extension of their empire, and, proceeding upon that error, 


treat usS contempt naly or n clectfully, iney Wlil have an 
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awful fault to retrieve: To say that we are fearless is to say 
~~ ; we are audacious ; we do not tae the nature 
of 

are we less apt to appre ciate the benefits of those grand 
measures of extension. which time is ace omplishing for us with 
a steady and eflectual hand ; the boundaries of the Republican 
Empire grow outward like the rings of the oak, by an irresis- 
tible expansion and accretion: men need larger room as their 
thoughts are larger; but they need not depart, in the pursuit 
of glorious ends, from the principles of justice and humanity. 
If the Island of Cuba is to enter into the system of the Free 
Republies, she must come in like Texas, as a sovereign State, 
by the strong desire and expressed will of her citizens. We 
do not desire to add to our system a ruined and rebellious ter- 
ritory, overrun by a self-emancipated negro population. 

A more difficult problem than the annexation of Cuba as a 
Republic, has never presented itself to the minds of American 
statesmen. 'I’o discuss it in all its phases, to disclose all the 
difficulties that attend the diplomacy of its solution, would re- 
quire the intellect of a Calhoun, exercised without interest or 
passion. A more brilliant acquisition than the Island of Cuba 
will never be made by this Republic . It is recognized by all, 
as the grand step of Ri epublicanisin towards imperial predom- 
inance. Nothing is more brilliant, nothing more diflicult ;— 
more destructive, if precipitated by the spirit of propagandism 
and reckless emancipation ; more conducive to good, if managed 
by the conservative hand, guided by the gravity enn wisdom 
of the Empire. It is not our intention to set forth in detail, 
at this moment, the advantages and the perils of this great 
measure of the future. For the present we ask the attention 
of the judicious ider, more especially of the Southern, to 
the opinions of a very celebrated name. The extracts which 
follow are taken from a spe ‘ch of Daniel Webster on the gen- 
eral subject of our continental policy, twenty-seven years 
since ; when the partic s and the issues which have late ly agi- 
tated us, were as yet immature, and half developed. 

During the presidency of John Quincy Adams, the States of 
Central Ame sic a, who had recently assumed their freedom, 
were meditating the conquest of the Island of Cuba, and her 
conversion into a member of their own system. A Congress of 
the Spanish American States was appointed to meet at Pana- 
ma. Mr. Clay, our Secretary of State, and at that time a 
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wWwatchiul guardian over th interests of Lit South, was Willing, 
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in conjunction with Mr. Adams and Mr. Webster,—those three 
holding the foremost rank in the Government and councils of 
the nation,—to send Commissioners to the Congress at Pana- 
ma, not only to establish friendly relations between the two 
systems of Republics, but to prevent any ill-considered and 
hasty invasion of the Island of Cuba. If the reader is offended 
because we have quoted in a Democratic journal the authority 
of the three most powerful Whig leaders of twenty-seven years 
since, we can only regret it. “The total annihilation of the 
Whig party in the late elec tion, has made us quite fearless of 
any partisan use that might be made of these quotations. The 
Whigs have yielded us an intellectual triumph, the most bril- 
liant that has been achieved by any party. ‘They have con- 
ceded, by their votes, the practical efficacy of our domestic poli- 
cy, and if, in a spirit of gratitude, not a little te smpered it is trie 
by exultation, we take good advice from statesmen of their 
name, in foreign affairs, reasonable men will not condemn us. 

In the following extracts it will be seen that Mr. Webster, 
twenty-seven years since, supported what is called the Monroe 
a even to its extreme consequences. In his old age, 

especially i in regard to Nicaragua and Mexico, he seemed to fall 
away from it; but the defection was perhaps a weakness more 
than a fault. It is not here our intention to discuss the merits 
of his administration. If anything has been omitted which 
the honor of the country and its interests demand, the incom- 
ing administration will have leisure, and, no doubt, inclination 
to amend it. 

Mr. Webster was called up in debate to defend the spirit of 
the Panama mission in the House of Representatives. His ex- 
position and defence of the Monroe doctrine is one of the most 
brilliant points of his career. ‘Times have changed. The Cu- 
ban question is no longer what it was, a theory “of the remote 
future. A new doctrine has sprung up affecting all the com- 
mon issues ; we mean the doctrine of the balance of power, as 
promulgated by Calhoun. ‘This doctrine will be applied, both 
by the North and South, in all cases where the question is of 
territorial aggrandizement. Let the reader meditate well the 
following extracts; they contain undeveloped principles ; they 
reach, indeed, only to the crisis of their own age ; we must 
carry them forward to ours. 

Sir, I deny there is an acknowledged departure, or any departure at all, from 


the neutral om of the country. What do we mean by our neutral policy? Not, 
I suppose, a blind and stupid indifference to whatever is passing around us; not a 
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total disregard to approaching events, or approaching evils, till they meet us full 
in the face. Nor do we mean, by our neutral policy, that we intend never to as- 
sert our rights by force. No, sir. We mean by our policy of neutrality, that the 
great objects of national pursuit with us, are connected with peace. We covet no 
provinces; we desire no conquests; we entertain no ambitious projects of aggran- 
dizement by war. This is our policy. But it does not follow, from this, that we 
rely less than other nations, on our own power to vindicate our own rights. We 
know that the last logic of kings is also our last logic; that our own interests must 
be defended and maintained by our own arm; and that peace or war, may not 
always be of our own choosing. Our neutral policy, therefore, not only justifies, 
but requires, our anxious attention to the political events which take place in the 
world; a skilful perception of their relation to our own concerns; an early anti- 
cipation of their consequences; and firm and timely assertion of what we hold to 
be our own rights, and our own interests, Our neutrality is not a predetermined 
abstinence, either from remonstrances, or from foree. Our neutral policy is a 
policy that protects neutrality, that defends neutrality, that takes up arms, if need 
ye, for neutrality. 

I must now ask the indulgence of the committee to an important point in the 
discussion, I mean the declaration of the president in 1823. Not only as a mem- 
ber of the house, but as a citizen of the country, I have an anxious desire that this 
part of our public history should stand in its proper light. 

Sir, let us reeur to the important political events which led to that declaration, 
or accompanied it. In the fall of 1822, the allied sovereigns held their congress 
at Verona. The great subject of consideration was the condition of Spain, that 
country then being under the government of the Cortes. The question was, whe- 
ther Ferdinand should be reinstated in all his authority, by the intervention of 
foreign force. Russia, Prussia, France, and Austria, were inclined to that measure ; 
England dissented and protested; but the course was agreed on, and France, with 
the consent of these other continental powers, took the conduct of the operation 
into her own hands. In the spring of 1823, a French army was sent into Spain. 
Its success was complete. The popular government was overthrown, and Ferdi- 
nand re-established in all his power. This invasion, sir, was determined on, and 
undertaken, precisely on the doctrines which the allied monarchs had proclaimed 
the year before, at Laybach; and that is, that they had a right to interfere in the 
concerns of another state, and reform its government, in order to prevent the 
effects of its bad example; this bad example, be it remembered, always being the 
example of free government. Now, sir, acting on this principle of supposed dan- 
gerous example, and having put down the example of the Cortes in Spain, it was 
natural to inquire with what eyes they would look on the colonies of Spain, that 
were following still worse examples, Would king Ferdinand and his allies be 
content with what had been done in Spain itself, or would he solicit their aid, and 
was it likely they would grant it, to subdue his rebellious American provinces. 

It was in this posture of affairs, on an occasion which has already been alluded 
to, that I ventured to say, early in the session of December, 1823, that these allied 
monarchs might possibly turn their attention to America. The doctrines of Lay- 
bach were not limited to any continent; Spain had colonies in America, and hav- 
ing reformed Spain herself to the true standard, it was not impossible that they 
might see fit to complete the work by reconciling, in their way, the colonies to 
the mother country. And, accordingly, as soon as the Spanish king was com- 
pletely established, he did invite the co-operation of his allies, in regard to South 
America, In the same month of December, a formal invitation was addressed by 
Spain to the courts of St. Petersburg, Vienna, Berlin, and Paris, proposing to es- 
tablish a conference at Paris, in order that the plenipotentiaries, there assembled, 
might aid Spain in adjusting the affairs of her ae, “et provinces. These affairs 
were proposed to be adjusted in such manner as should retain the sovereignty of 
Spain over them; and though the co-operation of the allies, by force of arms, was 
not directly solicited—such was evidently the object aimed at. 

The king of Spain, in making this request to the members of the holy alliance, 
quoted their own doctrines of Laybach; pointed out the pernicious example of 
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America; and reminded them that their suce 
way for successful operations ag: inst the spirit of 
lantic. 

The proposed meeting, however, did not take place. Englan 
taken a decided course; for, as early as October, Mr. Canning, in a co 
the French minister in London, informed him distinctly and expressly, 
land would consider any foreign interference, by force or by m« 
pute between SI ain and the colonic , a8 a motive ior i 
out delay. 

It is probable this determination of the Englist 
at the commencem: yf the session of congress: 
stances, it was in this crisis, that Mr. Monroe's « 
then ascertained whether a meeting of the 
to concert with oy e the means of re- 
enough they would pr sed by ‘Spai 
enough also, that they ha 1 no I articul: 
side the Atlantic, great disineli ii yn to interfe 
of affairs; and, sir, I cor ntirely in the sentimen 
of a gentleman frot ‘ennsylvania, (Mr. Markley, 
Monroe was wise, seasonable, and ie atriotie. 

It has been said, in the cour f this debate, to 
declaration. lt 1 Lb belis » sufflicic ntly studied 
authority, that it was considered, ‘ ghed, and dist 
by every one of the president’s advisers 
not adopt, on that occasion, precisely the cours 
land threatened the immediate recognition of the | 
take part with Spain against them. We had al: 
mained, therefore, only for our government to sa: 
bination of the a illied powers, to effect obj jee ts 1n 
and the message was intended to say, that we shou 
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at 


‘ 
dangerous t is. Sir, lagree that the message did mi 


mu ee ant ! Mntain, that the declaration answered the « 
great honor he foresight, and the spirit of the government 
now be tak ack, retracted, or annulled, without disg 

the entire concurrence, an he hearty approbation of the 


a 


which it uttered, found a corresponding response in the breasts 
of the Unite ites. That people saw, and they rejoiced 
occasion, our W ight had been thrown into the right seale, and that witho 


for the cause f ivi 1berty. ne gene ral slow of exultation—one w iver 


feeling of the gratifie of liberty—one conscious and proud perception of tl 


parting from our duty, 1ad done something useful, and something effect 


consideration which the country possessed, and of the respect and 
belonged to it— pervade d all bos ms, Possibly the publie enthusi 
far; it certainly did go far. But, sir, the sentiment which this dé 
ed, was not confined to ourselves. In that very house of comm 
gentleman from South Carolina has spoken with such commend 
there received? Not only, sir, with approb: tion, but I n ly say, 
enthusiasm. While the leading minister express 1 his entire conecu 
sentiments and opinions of the American pres ident, his distinguish 
in that popular body, less restrained by official dé 
utterance to the feeling of the oceasion, declare 1t 


corum, more at liberty 


hat no event had eve 


felt pride in being connected by blood and language, wi 
States; that the policy disclosed by the message, 
independent nation; and that he hoped his own cow 
no mean pride, or paltry jealousy, from followir 
ample. 
It is doubtless true, as I took occasion to observe 
tion WIUST he consi red as founded on our rights, and to spring main ly ir 
gard to their preseri ation. It did not commit us at all events to take arms 


any indication of hostile feeling by the powers of Europe towards Sout] 1 Ameri 


greater joy, exultation, and gratitude, among all the free men i 
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Ayres, the distance of the seene of action diminishing our ay langer, 
ind diminishing also our means of effectual interposition, m left us 
to content ourselves with remonstrance. But a very different case would have 
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important ] of our foreign relations, t is been said, that if Spain 
to transfer this island to any power in Europe, she had a right to do so, and 
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om pete t to treat 1t as it deserves: and I am not quite willing to state here all 
that [think about it. I must, however, dissent from this opi Sm right of 
ions, on subjects of this kind, are necessarily very much modified by cireum- 

B aus England or Fran¢ could not | lly cor . of the insfer 









f Florida to us, it by no means follows, that we could not co lain of the cession 






f Cuba to one of them. The plain difference is, that the transfer of Florida to us, 
‘ . . . . , - . 
vas not dangerous to the safety of either of those nations, nor fatal to any of their 
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is a distinction ‘e. If we are likely to have contention about 
uba, let us first well consider what our rights are, and not commit ourselves, If 
we have any right to interfere at all, it applies as well to the case of a peace able. 
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as to that of a forcible, transfer. If nations be at war, we are not judges of the 
question of right, in that war; we must acknowledge, in both parties, the mutual 
right of attack, and the mutual right of conquest. It is not for us to set bounds 
to their belligerent operations, so long as they do not affect ourselves. Our right 
to interfere in any such case, is but the exercise of the right of reasonable and 
necessary self-defence. It is a high and delicate exercise of that right; one not to 
be made but on grounds of strong and manifest reason, justice, and necessity. The 
real question is, whether the possession of Cuba by a great maritime power of 
Europe, would seriously endanger our own immediate security, or our essential 
interests. [ put the question in the language of some of the best considered state 
papers of modern times., 7'he general rule of national law, is, unquestionably, 
against interference, in the transactions of other states. There are, however, ac- 
knowledged exceptions, growing out of circumstances, and founded in those cir- 
cumstances. These exceptions, it has been properly said, cannot, without danger, 
be reduced to previous rule, and incorporated into the ordinary diplomacy of 
nations. Nevertheless, they do exist, and must be judged of, when they arise, with 
a just regard to our own essential interests, but in a spirit of strict justice and 
delicacy, also, towards foreign states. 

The ground of these exceptions is, self-preservation. It is not a slight injury to 
our interest; it is not even a great inconvenience, that makes out a case. There 
must be danger to our security; or danger, manifest and imminent danger, to our 
essential rights, and our essential interests. Now, sir, let us look at Cuba. I 
need hardly refer to its present amount of commercial connection with the United 
States, Our statistical tables, I presume, would show us, that our commerce with 
the Havana alone, is more in amount than our whole commercial intercourse with 
France, and all her dependencies. But this is but one part of the case, and not 
the most important. Cuba, as is well said in the report of the committee of for- 
eign affairs, is placed in the mouth of the Mississippi. Its oceupation by a strong 
maritime power would be felt, in the first moment of hostility, as far up the Mis- 
sissippi and the Missouri, as our = extends, It is the commanding point 
of the Gulf of Mexico. See, too, how it lies in the very line of our coastwise traffic ; 
interposed in the very highway between New York and New Orleans. 

Now, sir, who can estimate the effect of a change, which should place this 
island in other hands, subject it to new rules of commercial intercourse, or connect 
it with objects of a different and still more dangerous nature? I feel no disposi- 
tion to pursue this topic, on the present occasion. My — is only to show its 
importance, and to beg gentlemen not to prejudice any rights of the country, by 
assenting to pees which, perhaps, may be necessary to be reviewed. 

But, it is said, that, in this, as in other cases, we should wait till the event 
comes, without any previous declaration of our sentiments, upon subjects impor- 
tant to our own rights, or our own interests. Sir, such declarations are often the 
appropriate means of ——— that, which, if unprevented, it might be difficult 
to redress. A great object in holding diplomatic intercourse, is frankly to expose 
the views and objects of nations, and to prevent, by candid explanation, collision 
and war. In this case, the government has said, that we could not assent to the 
transfer of Cuba to another European state. Can we so assent? Do gentlemen 
think we can? If not, then it was entirely proper that this intimation should be 
frankly and seasonably made. Candor required it; and it would have been un- 
pardonable, it would have been injustice, as well as folly, to have been silent, 
while we might suppose the transaction to be contemplated, and then to complain 
of it afterwards. 

Pains, sir, have been taken by the honorable member from Virginia, to prove 
that the measure now in contemplation, and indeed the whole policy of the gov- 
ernment, respecting South America, is the unhappy result of the influence of a 
gentleman formerly filling the chair of this house. He charges him with having 
become himself affected at an early day, with what he is pleased to call the South 
American fever; and with having infused its baneful influence into the whole 
eouncils of the country. 

If, sir, it be true, that that gentleman, prompted by an ardent love of civil liber- 
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ty, felt, earlier than others, a proper sympathy for the struggling colonies of 
South America; or that, acting on the maxim, that revolutions do not go back- 
ward, he had the sagacity to foresee, earlier than others, the successful termination 
of those struggles; if thus feeling, and thus perceiving, it fell to him to lead the 
willing or unwilling councils of his country, in her manifestations of kindness to 
the new governments, and in her seasonable recognition of their independence; if 
it be this, which the honorable member imputes to him; if it be this course of 

ublic conduct, that he has identified his name with the cause of South American 
liberty, he ought to be esteemed one of the most fortunate men of the age. If all 
this be, as is now represented, he has acquired fame enough. It is enough for any 
man, thus to have connected himself with the greatest events of the age in which 
he lives, and to have been foremost in measures which reflect high honor on his 
country, in the judgment of mankind. Sir, it is always with great reluctance that 
I am drawn to speak, in my place here, of individuals; but I could not forbear 
what I have now said, when I hear, in the house of representatives, and in this 
Jand of free spirits, that it is made matter of imputation, and of reproach, to have 
been first to reach forth the hand of weleome, and of succor, to new-born nations, 
etruggling to obtain, and to enjoy, the blessings of liberty. 

We are told that the country is deluded and deceived by cabalistic words! If 
we express an emotion of pleasure at the results of this great action of the spirit 
of political liberty; if we rejoice at the birth of new republican nations, and ex- 
press our joy by the common terms of regard and sympathy; if we feel and sig- 
nify, high gratification, that, throughout this whole continent, men are now likely 
to be blessed by free and popular institutions; and if, in the uttering of these sen- 
timents, we happen to speak of sister republics; of the great American family of 
nations; of the political system and forms of government of this hemisphere, then, 
indeed, it seems, we deal in senseless jargon, or impose on the judgment and feel- 
ing of the community by cabalistic words! Sir, what is meant by this? Is it in- 
tended, that the people of the United States ought to be totally indifferent to the 
fortunes of those new neighbors? 

Sir, | do not wish to over-rate, I do not over-rate, the progress of these new 
states in the great work of establishing a well-secured popular liberty. I know 
that to be a great attainment, and I know they are but pupils in the school. But, 
thank God, they are in the school. They are called to meet difficulties, such as 
neither we nor our fathers encountered. For these, we ought to make large 
allowances, What have we ever known like the colonial vassalage of the states! 
When did we, or our ancestors, fee], like them, the weight of political despotism 
that presses men to the earth, that religious intolerance which would shut up 
heaven to all but the bigoted? Sir, we sprung from another stock. We belong 
to another race. We have known nothing—we have felt nothing of the political 
despotism of Spain, nor of the heat of her fires of intolerance. No rational man 
expects that the South can run the same rapid career as the North; or that an in- 
surgent province of Spain is in the same condition as the English colonies, when 
they first asserted their independence. There is, doubtless, much more to be done, 
in the first than in the last ease. The work may be more arduous—it is not less 
noble, because there may be more ignorance to enlighten; more of bigotry to sub- 
due; more of prejudice to eradicate, If it be a weakness to feel a strong interest 
in the success of these great revolutions, I confess myself guilty of that weakness. 
If it be weak to feel that I am an American, to think that recent events have not 
only opened new modes of intercourse, but have created almost new grounds of 
regard and sympathy between ourselves and our neighbors; if it be weak to feel 
that the South, in her present state, is somewhat more emphatically a part of 
America, than when she lay obscure, oppressed, and unknown, under the grind- 
ing bondage of a foreign power; if it be weak to rejoice, when, even in any cor- 
ner of the earth, human beings are able to get up from beneath oppression, to erect 
themselves, and to enjoy the proper happiness of their intelligent nature; if this 
be weak, it isa weakness from which I claim no exemption. 

A day of solemn retribution now visits the once proud monarchy of Spain. 
The predietion is fulfilled. The spirit of Montezuma and of the Incas might now 
well say, 
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Mr. Chairman—I will detain you only with one more reflection on this subjee 
We cannot be so blind—we cannot so shut up our senses, and smother our fueul- 
ties, as not to see, that in the progress and the establishment of South American 

iberty, our own example has been among the most stimulat uses, That 
creat light—a light which ean never be hid—the licht ir ¢ } lorious revo- 
lution, has shone on the path of the South American patriots, from the beginning 
of their course. In their emergencies, they have looked to our experience; in their 
political institutions, y have followed our models; it veir deliberations, they 
have invoked the presiding spirit of our own liberty. They have looked steadily, 
in every adversity, to the Great NorTHERN LiGut. In the hour of bloody conflict, 
they have remembered the fields which have been consecrated by the blood of 
our own fathers; and when they have fallen, they have wished o to be remem- 
bered with them, as men who had acted their parts brav t 

erty in the western world. 

Sir, [havedone. If it be weakness to feel the 


for such men, in such a cause, lam guilty of that w 


meet their proffered civility, not with recipr 
with insult, [ choose to follow where natural impulse leads, 


false and mistaken prudence, for the voluntary sentiments of my heart. 


THE MASTER OF THE WORLD. 


‘is a strange thing to reflect upon, that mankind only exists 
by my permission. It is a thrilling thought, a terrible conso- 
lation, that I have but to wi// the deed, and in a brief space 
the surface of this globe would be my empire, and its inhabi- 
tants my slaves; nay, that were I to goa ste 
itself must disappear from the scene, and 
the solitary tenant of our planet 


Fortunately for thee, O reader—probably incredulous—of 


this incredible, yet true history, and for all thy brother mor- 
tals, I am not the demon which [ have been represented 
The sufferings I have endured, the wrongs which I have expe- 
rienced, the savage cruelty, the bitter neglect which I have 
encountered, have not destroyed in my soul that germ of good 
which I inherited from ancestral eternity, which grand and 
noble studies have fostered and developed, but which pain and 
injustice have vainly combined to demonize. 

So long as I am sane, the existence of the world is secured 
No one but a madman would surely dream of so immeasurable 
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a crime, so stupendous a caprice as the wholesale murder o! 
a world of animate beings! 

But lest it should be deemed that I claim more eredit than 
I deserve, for this forbearance, that I exaggerate the causes 
which might, in a mind of a different order, have destroyed 
the fair flower of mercy, and induce a fiendJike exultation in 
misanthropic vengeance, [ will narrate the principal events of 
a life which have resulted in so marvellous a denouement, as the 
potential conquest of the world. Henceforth, let’ pedagogues 
and schoolboys moderate their laudations of a Sesostris, an 
Alexander, a Cesar, or a Napoleon, whose power was, com- 
pared to mine, as nothing, whose conquests were insignificant 
indeed, if contrasted with my sublime abnegation of conquest. 

At the age of eighteen, after a violent quarrel with my 
father, who was a rustic, at once proud, narrow-minded, iras- 
cible, wud vindictive, | was mercilessly bidden to go seek my 
own living, fairly turned out of doors and driven from the home 
of my youth, a sad and penniless vagabond. 

I made a small packet of a few necessaries, and with a sav- 
age recklessness, engendered by long years of hard treatment 
and ill-usage, turned my back forever upon the ties of blood 
and iestic affection. ‘The whole idea of my life was meta- 
mor} ‘d like the colored stars of a kaleidoscope. But my 
star was not in the ascendant. 

After oe about a mile, I seated myself upon the gate 
of a field by the roadside, and gave way to serious r flee ‘tions. 
I felt less de pressed than astonished by this sudden cha:ge in 
my life, and the difficulties which threatened me. Being of a 
determined character, the idea of return and reconciliation did 
not for an instant occur to me. But the prospect of the wide 
world before me and my own energies as my sole fortune, was 
a dazzling and embarrassing thing to contemplate. Whilst | 
thus meditated, I saw the figure of a woman coming towards 
me. It was my mother returning home. I flew to meet her, 
and in a few words disclosed to her what had happened, and 
my unalterable resolution. She turned very pale; wept on my 
shoulder for a long time; then, thrusting her slender purse into 
my hand, said firmly :— 

‘‘God bless you, my dear, dear boy! May success attend 
you! Write to me often, and tell me where to address you. 
Forgive your father his unkindness. It is his temper, not his 
heart, that is at fault.’’ 

‘‘ Dearest mother,” I replied, embracing her, ‘ tell my father 
that, if possible, I will deserve his respect, by my conduct.” 
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{nd so we parted. Then, and not till then, 1 wept bitterly 
in the desolation of my solitude. But even as I wept, I strode 
onwards in the direction of the great city, which I had never 
seen, and which my imagination painted insuch attractive yet 
awful coloring. For the first time the fear of the world was 
on me, and I felt adim presentiment that for the poor man life 
is a battle. 

Nevertheless, this journey was to me a period of happiness. 
The wild sensation of liberty was in itself a glorious stimulus. 
Hope of success was unclouded by knowledge of the world. 
For the last time I enjoyed fairly the freshness of physical 
nature, and took, as it were, a sad farewell of my old friends, 
the green trees and the shining rivers. Thence forward I was 
to tread the dry, dusty streets of the cities, and to inhale the 
atmosphere of human care, competition, and misery ; [ was to 
exchange communion with the invisibie spirits of the universe, 
for association and contention with the embodied spirits of men, 
when I[ had yet to learn first to fear, then to hate, and lastly 
to despise. ‘T'o love mankind isdenied me. How can the vic- 
tim love the executioner, or the tyrant the ~~ ? 

When I entered the city, a fe :w dollars were all that remained 
tome. [hired a cheap and obscure aides and resolved to 
take the first employment that offered itself. For several 
weeks I sought unsuccessfully for a taskmaster. At length, 
after being reduced to the verge of destitution, and even mak- 
ing some unpleasant experiments as to man’s ci apac ity for the 
endurance of hunger, I found a small clerkship in a hard- 
ware store, where for a miserable pittance of a few dollars 
weekly, I exchanged some twelve hours daily of my life and 
energies. The man who employed me was a man of iron, like 
the goods he dealt in. He was shrewd, calculating, and mean, 
yet at the same time not without a certain ingenuity and en- 
terprise which induced him to listen to my suggestions as to 
some improvements in the tools he dealt in. The speculation, 
which involved little outlay, and no risk, was successful, and 
a small increase of salary was my reward. But the passion 
for invention once indulge d, I became involuntarily a clerk of 
the most objectionable kind. [ committed frequently over- 
sights and mistakes in ordinary matters of business, and was, 
in consequence, after several disagreeable scenes, in which ] 
was sufficiently abused by my master, dismissed summarily, 
and driven to seek for a more satisfactory occupation. 

Meanwhile | had obtained admission to a public library, and 
finding myself now at leisure, gave myself up to a devouring 
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passion for study, which in a few weeks got me considerably 
in arrear with my landlord, and gave me an intense distaste 
for the slavery of clerkdom. At this crisis, I formed the 
acquaintance of some young men connected with the press, 
and having written a few articles which were published in a 
weekly paper, resolved rather to trust to the hazardous chances 
of the pen, than to pursue a more certain but uncongenial 


career. 
From that epoch my life was indeed a battle, a battle with 
necessity in its grossest and most revolting shape. Not pos- 


sessing the slightest talent for rapid and superficial compo- 
sition, I produced, at the expense of vast thought and labor, 
articles of a really useful, but to ordinary editors and readers, 
of a most unattractive stamp. It was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that from time to time I could earn the little absolutely 
necessary to support existence. Having no ambition or genius 
to become a successful author, | toiled on in a state of the most 
melancholy despondency, only forgetting my misery in the 
visions of scientific discovery and combination which the books 
I perused continually suggested. Such was the eagerness with 
which I read every work [could procure on natural philosophy, 
that at the end of little more than two years I had a command 
of the leading facts in most sciences sufficiently to enable me 
to launch out into the boldest and most original speculations. 
A peculiar clearness of arrangement and power of analysis 
had always been the characteristic of my mind. By degrees 
I began to relax in my passion for reading, and to find myself 
absorbed in a course of the strangest and most audacious reflec- 
tions. 

The knowledge of my masters in science ceasing, by fami- 
liarity, to dazzle, I began to criticise their reasoning with a 
stern sense of equality. I felt myself one of their republic, 
and began to aspire to the high places, which too often ap- 
peared to me but usurped by their occupiers, for want of a bold 
disputant of their authority. 

One night, having no other place to sleep in, owing to my 
inability to meet my rent that morning, | betook myself, on 
the stre :ngth of a solitary cent, my only wealth, to the cabin of 
a ferry- -boat, where at least I was sure of shelter from the 
cold, anda seat to rest on. In the course of the night a gen- 
tleman of remarkably pleasing and gentle manners seated 
himself at my side, and, probably reading in my worn features 
and shabby garments the secret of my position, commenced a 
conversation with me, by a remark as to the coldness of the 
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weather, which he followed up by observing the change which 
had taken place i in the climate of late years; thence, with 
easy gradations, he led me to discuss with him the theories of 
cosmogony, and, apparently struck by the novelty of my re- 
marks, took the liberty of inquiring whether my profession 
was literature ? 

‘*‘ J have no profession,’’ was my answer; and its subdued 
despair did not escape the stranger. 

‘You have at least a bias ?”’ 

$6 “Yes; 5, | would advance meetin. 

‘Are you versed in mechanics ?’’ 

os They are embodied i, I have studied them 
dee ply ; but the xy are the A B C of science.” 

‘s What then do you study ?’ 

‘‘ Forces; their conditions and relations.” 

‘* Ha!” said the stranger, ‘‘embodied metaphysics?’’ At 
this moment the steamer touched the quay. 

‘¢By Jove!’ exclaimed the stranger, suddenly, as if vexe : 
by something he had forgotten, “‘I have not left that note i 
Wall-street. Perh: aps you pass that way. Would it be offe a2. 
ing you to ask you to le save it as you pass ? Jt is of vital mo- 
ment ; and I shall be happy to pay a dollar for the service. 

** That is quite unnecessary,”’ said I, with the unconquerable 
pride of poverty ; ‘* but I will leave the note to oblige you, with 
pleasure. a 

**Oh! very well,’’ said the stranger, and hastily scribbling 
something in pencil on the leaf of his pocket- book, he folded 
it into a small note, turned for an instant to the light to write 
the address, placed it in my hand, wished me a friendly good- 
night, and strode away like a man ina great hurry, leaving 
me to relapse into my de sspondent misery. 

I was disappointe d. I hade xpected that he would at least 
expre: ss a wish to see me again alter so intere sting a conver- 
sation. There was, too, something selfish in exacting a gra- 
tuitous service from a man so palpably poor as myself. | 
looked at the note. ‘lo my amazement the address was ‘* 'T'o 
the bearer.”” I opened the paper and read these words :— 
‘* Young student, I should have been glad to improve your 
acquaintance and serve you if possible ; but, weary of life, hav- 
ing seen, felt, and experienced much, resolved no longer to 
bear upon my heart the misery of all mankind, I die by my 
own will—my life a failure. But for you—courage ! You 
can endure, | could only act. Adieu.” 

This extraordinary note enclosed a bill for fifty dollars. I pur- 
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sued the stranger—but in vain; I knew not what direction he 
had taken. ‘T'wo days after, I read in a paper an account of a 
suicide committed at a hotel, by a gentleman answering in 
every respect to the description of the stranger. A great sen- 
sation was produced by the event. It appeared ers he was 
an Englishman of distinction, and some cele ‘brity as a poet, 
that he had expended his whole fortune in acts of extrava- 
gant benevolence ; and that, being too proud to endure ex- 
istence on the ordinary terms of humanity, he had given me 
his last fifty dollars, and departed for another life with the 
coolness of a traveller who sets out for another continent. 
But, to return to the night of our meeting. After my un- 
successful eee of the stranger, I returned to the ferry-| vat 
with a heart divided by the most opp osite emotions. I had found 
and lost a generous and noble friend. It seemed almost as though 
my life had been saved at the expense of another’s. On that night 
I shed the last tears which earth has been able to extort from 
my hard nature. bitterly I wept, till with the dawn of 
morning I once more found myself treading the hard pavement 


of the dismal and deserted streets Oh! those streets.—those 
sad, Seal. rocky street s! how often in great cities have the 
weary steps of neglected and despairing genius made mournful 
music for the sorrowing angels of heaven, longing to snatch 
them up to their white bosoms midway upon the martyrdom of 
glory! But he who would ascend the mountain, must scale the 


precipice. He who would rise to heaven must first descend 
hell, unle 3s, like me, nea stray madly into that country of which 
no traveller has written, no poet fabled ; icy and desolate region 
where the > sun’s rays are oa » and cold, and the heart ceases to 
vibrate in hi rmony with nature, whilst yet continuing to pul- 
sate in mockery of life. 

[ satished the cravings of my famished body, and for two 
days continued without cessation to make fruitless inquiries 
for the stranger. On the third morning, the news of his death 
reached me. ‘Then, and not till then, | began to form projects 
for my own future. But I was a changed man; the solemn 
incident which had interrupted the monotonous misery of my 
life, had stirred all the hidden depths of a soul fathomless as 
the abysses of spac e, of which indeed eve ry soul is the micro- 
cosm. I seemed to have inherited the terrible burden of which 
the stranger had spoken in his note. It was no longer my own 
petty miseries that occupied me, but the idea of the universal 
misery extending over the habitable earth. 


‘*(! creat and noble spirit,”’ I murmured, ‘‘ never. nevei 
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will I forget that thy latest act was one of strange and pene- 
trating kindness to an en outeast. As thou hast lived, 
so will I live ; our roads may be diverse, our aims shall be the 
same; and, if ever I fe el tempted to degrade my soul by a 
inean or cowardly ac tion. I will pri ay to thy dise mbodied se lf 
to inspire me by thy invisible presence w ith strength to resist 
temptation.” 

[ now resolved to quit New York. J had written a work 
‘* Imponderable Fluids,’’ for which I had been unable to fin 
publisher ; and I had made several practical inventions, which 
no capitalist would entertain, on account of their startling no- 
velty, the great expense of carrying them out in practice, and 
my incapacity from sheer poverty to produce working models 
of my inventions. 

[ determined to go to London. Surely, thought I, in the 
market of the world, I shall find men ready to appreciate my 
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discoveries—publishers eager to purchase my works. Iw ill 
to London; I will accumulate wealth; I will pursue my 
investigations of the profoundest arcana of science; I w - 


study; I will experimentalize ; I will invent; I will er 
machine giants, with limbs of iron, compared to which il 


engines of the past shall be as ~ eble P i gmies ; I will annihilate 
poverty, by illimitable increase and fac ‘lity of production ; I 
will ov wiiow the fallacies of f politi ag economy, by the revo- 
lution of all existing relations between labor and capital; in 
a word, I will become the God of the earth, | ry the power of 
unrivalled knowledge, and I will make a paradise of my king- 
dom, by the grandeur of the ideas which shall guide the use 
of my power.” 

Such were the reveries of a madman, who, with fifty dollars 
for capital, and a new idea for an introduction, set sail for Eng- 
land, to commence a sleepless war against that concrete mass 
of ignorance, selfishness, and stupidity, which is calle 1 so- 
ciety ; that chaos of vile materials, which seems to exist only 
for on to mould, to revolutionize, and contend with, until 
finding a grave of rest, amid the heterogeneous confusion of 
discordant a ments ad monstrosities of repulsive vitalism. 

On the dial of Time are mighty numerals; millions, — 
quintillions, and decillions of years, fabulous periods over which 
thought passes as over seconds of human measure. Ichthyo- 
sauri no longer drag their hideous length over the slimy sur- 
face of an infant globe. Dodos, in ranky vegetating isles, the 
wingiess birds of an age, when qui adrupeds were not, nave 

rom W hich cun- 
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passed away into the ghost-world of science, 
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ning philosophers upraise them for our amazement. Nature im- 
proves with practice. There are many respectable classes of 
men who shall, ere long, be the ichthyosauri and dodos of future 
science. Wondering students then shall read how human 
ichthyosauri were in those days, who ever grovelled in the slime 
of selfishness and ignorance ; human dodos, without wings to 
their souls, to whom the free air of thought was inaccessible, 
and how these imperfect, grovelling, and wingless men passed 


away and became traditions, fossil statesmen, generals, tra- 
ders, and journalists, to be seen in Barnum’s museums of thos 
days, with actual fossil Barnums, as the drollest curiosities 
amongst them. 

During the voyage, I meditated on the vast field 
activity which my idea had opened. I revelled in t 
cated construction of a thousand varied applications of the bound- 


1e compli- 


less sources of power and motion my discovery had given me. 
Often I half fancied that the idea itself might be an illusion. 


a dream; that I should wake up and find myself cured of th 
stupendous hallucination, But it was not so. I was the last 
man in the world to mistake chaos for order, or dreaming for 
science. T have lived to curse the painful clearness of vision 


which enables me alike to penetrate, at a glance, the souls of 
men and the foundations of a system. The idea was a truth; 
the greatest practical truth with which science had ever 


dealt 


This truth is, and ever shall remain, a secret. But, lest its 
existence should be deemed an imposture, and my possession 


of it a pretence, I will sufficiently indicate its nature to con- 
vince, and, at the same time, mislead the studious, who will 
vainly ponder over the meaning of the enigma, of which the 
key is in the hands of the master alone. The secret may be 
torn from nature by others, as I myself did wrench it. From 
me it shall never part, even as a death-bed legacy. 

Force, or primitive motion, is of a nature entirely different 
from that which all past philosophers have imagined. What 
is called inertia, is the active converse of motion. All force 
radiates and converges. ‘I'he part 7s equal to the whole. Di- 
vision and multiplication are convertible terms. Kivery par- 
ticle of matter is instinct with perpetual motion. Every mo- 
tive force is infinite, and moves the universe. But vague, 
mystical, and meaningless as these phrases may s und to the 
majority of readers, I dare not proceed. Already I have said 
too much, perhaps, for the safety of my secret—that marvel- 


lous discovery which a thousand times have I explain d and 
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descanted upon to fools who could not recognize the talisman 
when before their eyes, who refused to clutch the philosopher’s 
stone when offered to their grasp. ‘To them the revelation was 
profoundest silence. 

There is one discovery I have not yet made. It is the depth 
of human stupidity. I hope yet to fathom it. Would there 
were equal hope of discovering its antidote ! 

During the voyage, I meditated on all these things, and de- 
vised my scheme of action. I possessed the secret so long 
coveted by men, if not in the precise sense in which they un- 
lerstood it, the secret of perpetual and inexhaustible motion. 
I possessed, moreover, the knowledge and the power to direct 
the application of this force to every detail of manufacturing 
operations, locomotion, and agriculture. I possessed every- 
thing but the pecuniary means of demonstrating my ideas by 
a model which might cost, at the utmost, five hundred dollars. 

Reader, for twenty long and hateful years of suffering, I 
never possessed fifty dollars beyond what I required for my 
most immediate necessity, and in no one case did I, during 
that whole period, possess a single dollar beyond the amount 
which I was indebted to needy and pressing creditors. 

With all my science, I lacked the science of living. 

The voyage was over. The nights on deck, when, alone of 
all the passengers, I, wrapped in my rough pilot coat, re- 


velled in the storm, bounded with the waves, langhed at the 
dashing spray, and held communion with the wild spirits of 
the sea and air, these were at an end. Whilst on the sea, I 


felt as if I had a friend in old Oceanus, with his million tra- 
ditions and unfathomable mysteries. Often ’mid the howlings 
of the storm I recited poems of my departed benefactor, whose 
works [ had procured at New York—my sole preparation for 
the voyage; wild, deep-diving invocations of mighty and in- 
toxicating phantasms! Often I sang them to mad tunes, to 
the roaring sea’s accompaniment ! 

ut these were vanished pleasures. Again my feet were on 
the hard stones of a mighty city, of all earth’s cities the 
mightiest. My feet were on the hard stones—emblem of the 
hearts I was to encounter, of the fate that was preparing for 
me. 

I had now a task before me: to find a capitalist. In that 
phrase is summed up for the poverty-stricken inventor all the 
hell of which priests fable, and at which fools tremble. 

Brief shall be my description of this Inferno. I have seen 
in one week, one hundred capitalists who came in answer to an 
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advertisement, all burning with an insatiable thirst of gold, 
yet all too mean so cowardly to risk a single hundred pounds 
for the prospect of unbounded wealth! 

In vain I h: ive remonstrated with their unreasonable cupidity. 
In vain, in other case s, I have frankly told my secret, which 
they could not underst: nd, and illustrated it by simple experi- 
ments, from which they were incapable of drawing conclu- 
sions. In vain have [ exhausted analogy in striving to per- 
suade a brainless merchant of the feasib vility of my schemes. 

, sir,’’ said one, ‘* I see very well that there is something 
I have no donb you are a very clever man; but sup- 
what becomes of my hur ndred pounds ?”’ 
her would say, *‘ Ah! yes, on a small seale an experi- 
iy sueceed ; but on a large scale, it is very different.” 
L i I asked. 
‘*Oh! I have always found it so.” 
‘ Idiot,”’ I replied, contemptuously, ‘* you nev 


eriment in your life, and if you saw one 
t!?? 


unable to compre hend 
eggarly scoundrel and adv 
extort n ney on false pre tences, you—”’ here 


‘You are a | 


iwlishman, by opening the 
stairs, for V which « fier nee 
oY st of e@: 
nmon Ag 
Thi: cave me ¢ on. [ threw no more capital 
stairs, but, on the other hand, I succeeded in convi 
’ the truth or practicability a my projects. Yet it was not 
or want of hunting. I hunted capitalists as a sportsman 
hunts his game. I grew quite a connoisseur in these sort of 
asts. I could measure capacities with a look, a man’s de- 
gree of understanding by a glance at his phrenological develop- 
More than once, I said to a fat, self-complacent old mil- 
ya ** Sir, it is unnecessary to enter into the aflair with 
Good morning! Excuse the liberty.” 
‘* Stop, stop, why so? what do you mean ?” 
‘ Minus,’”’ I would answer, touching my head with my fin- 
and leaving him under the impression that I was a mad- 
man, and not he—a fool. 
The half-enlightened, self-sufficient iznoramuses gave me the 
most trouble. These miserable creatures would dispute with 
ne, till I told them frankly that they had yet to go to school 
The actual men of science were utterly impr: acticable. They 


immediately strained every nerve to show the :mselves superior 
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to me, by demonstrating the fallacy of my views. One only 
partially caught the profound meaning of my enigmatical 
hints, for by this time I had grown savagely tenacious of my 
secret. It was my only possession, my only consolation, and 
I cherished it proportionately. The consciousness of the power 
which this secret gave me, raised me above the herd of men, 
in every other way my worldly masters. 

I had become a sad vagabond ; I had tried the press, and 
oecasionally got a paragraph into a paper, as what is called 
a penny-a-liner, but I was ragged, starving, and hunted 
from lodging to lodging, for the most part. Sometimes | 
slept in the open air, in the parks on benches, or under arch- 
ways. My beard was unshorn, my linen unwashed. I became 
a cynic. I began to despise men too deeply to value their 
opinion. My sufferings made me ferocious in manner. I was 
generally considered “mad. One day, in a starving state, I 
took a large book from a bookstall, and walking into the shop, 
sold it to the bookseller, who, as it was a common edition, 
readily gave me one-fourth of the price it had been marked in 
his window. This I thought an excellent joke at the time, 
and laughed secretly over for many days. ‘The man was a Jew. 
and I had learned that Jews were cunning people. But 1 think 
English traders are quite as cunning, and fully as ignoble. 

[ grew to hate traders, from the petty shopkeeper who sold 
me an ounce of chiccory instead of coffee, to the great capital- 
ist, who repulsed my inventions without examination in his 
selfish ignorance. So much did I hate them, that I often 
used to mock them for pastime, and ask them, as I passed 
along, how many people they had cheated that day, and how 
much one of their pound weights might truly we ‘igh? They 
scowled upon me in reply, and some answered abusively ; 
but I never stayed to hear them. This race of men in Eng- 
land are all cowards. I considered that if it were possible to 
rob them, they were to be regarded as no better than the bees 
from which the honey is taken without mere y- 

As I grew poorer and poorer, I consorted only with mechanics, 
and from time to time a few strange v: igabonds like myself, 
who had seen better days, and we had a sort of miserable 
sociability ; and when we had earned or borrowed a shilling, 
we would go together and make a meal at a coflee shop, or 
drink ale at a public house, as they call drinking saloons in 
England, and be quite happy for the moment in a wretched, 
obscure way. 

Once, however, I wrote an article on galvanism, and for- 
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warded it to the editor of a scientific periodical. ‘'T'o my sur- 
prise I received, in a few days, a polite note requesting me to 
call. When I entered his room, the editor, a little dark man, 
with small eyes and a very large nose, on which rested a pair of 
green spectacles, observed my strange appearance with the 
greatest astonishment. With pretendedsympathy, he inquired 
into my position, and told me that as he was in want ofa pri- 
vate secretary, he would engage me at a salary of a pound 
a week, if it suited me. I eagerly closed with the offer, and 
wrote for this man, besides numbers of papers for his journal, 
a most important work on dynamics, which had a large sale 
afterwards, but on the completion of which he discharged me, 
and thus once more threw me on the world. But when 
learned, as I did from the papers, of the success of my work, 
published in the little editor’s name, I] was seized with a fierce 
anger, and going straight to him, I spoke thus :— 

‘*Man! I am willing that you shall establish a reputation on 
the basis of my labor, but for the money which you receive for 
the work, it shall be —_ Deduct, therefore, the four months’ 
salary you paid me, and hand me over the money !”" 

Now the editor had received three hundred pounds for the 
work, and my salary for four months was sixteen pounds. 
Therefore he put on an air of intense astonishment and indig- 
nation, and told me that I had agreed to work at a certain 
rate, that he had honestly paid for that work, and similar hy- 
pocrisies, which he concluded by offering me ten pounds as a 
compromise. 

‘Wretch !” Treplied, ‘‘ know that the sum of which you have 
robbed me would have enabled me to produce the grandest in- 
vention the world has ever witnessed. ‘Take your choice be- 
tween exposure and restitution !”’ 

‘You know I dictated the work to you,”’ said the little man 
with marvellous effrontery. 

I strode away in silence. I wrote a letter to a newspaper 
revealing his imposture, that very night. 

T'wo months later I was arrested for the costs of an action 
for defamation of character, brought against me by the editor, 
and which I could get no lawyer to defend. I was held upin 
all the papers to public contempt as a liar, and I only ese aped 
from prison by being transferred to a mad-house on account of 
my persistence in raving of my invention, and my eloquent 
letters written to people of distinction, requesting their assist- 
ance in producing it. 


[t was after fifteen years passed in a public pauper mad-house 
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that I succeeded by stratagems, which it is unnecessary to 
dwell upon, in escaping from its walls, and once more regaining 
my liberty. I had been carried to the asylum a young man 


of five and twenty; I escaped at the age of forty, prema- 


turely gray, with a heart hardened into granite by the stern 
sense of irreparable wrong, and with a power which made m« 
what I am—your master. 

[ had wasted the brightness of youth in intolerable misery, 
the prime of manhood in a loathsome prison. The world had 
been my foe, and vengeance was in my hands 

I possessed the power to bless mankind by in 
creation. [ also possessed the power to sweep 1 
the bosom of the earth. In the solitud f my mad-hou 
cell, amid the clanking of maniac chains and the howling of 
demoniacs, a fiendlike thought crossed my brain as the glare 
of an incendiary’s torch flashes across the wall of the doomed 
inansion. Hitherto my soul had been exclusively occupied 
with one thought—the happiness of men, the annihilation of 
their woes; now a new idea forced itself upon me, the idea 
of destruction, of unlimited havoc, of death made easy by 
eal 


science to which the arts of Archimedes were mere trifling. 


Deeply versed in chemistry, I pondered on the powers and 
application of explosive ;, until st p by step Ll ascended the 


baleful eminence of infernal dominion. That I could carry 
about my person the means of destroying an army or a citadel 
distant in 
us, whilst 


was nothing. I lit upon a mode of projection s 
its range that its operation must appear miracu 


its certainty Surpassed the most accurate calculations of ord 


) 
} 
if 


nary gunnery, at common distances. All this, which in my 
cell I could but meditate, I have since realized by experiment 


On one occasion | destroyed from the summit of a mountain a 


vast herd of buffaloes grazing at ten miles distance; and it 
was I, and not the lightning, who at the distance of nearly 
seven leagues destr yi d the H ipsburg tower at Ratisbon, as | 
could, if I willed, destroy the Hapsburg dynasty itself, did | 
not cherish it as one of the most splendid curses with which 
the coward tribe of men were ever afflicted and degraded. 

On leaving the mad-house, my first visit was to the post 
office, where I found letters announcing the death of my 
parents, and containing drafts for money from the executors 
My father had, after all, died a millionaire. A town had been 
built upon his land, owing to a new railway communication, 
and J—I the despised, starved, hunted wretch, was rich en 


to have carried out a thousand inventions had I willed it But 
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I willed it not—my models were made and destroyed for my 
own satisfaction. My secrets shall die with the ir discoverer. 


In contempt of mankind and its meanness, I rove the earth 


consorting with vagabonds and outcasts. It is for them 
} Be T 9 } 

alone [am rich. Notrader’s store can ever boast of my pre- 

sence. I would as soon ask an ape, as a banker or merchant 


to share my hospitality. I know them, I loathe them, I despise 
them, calm in the terrible consciousness of unbounded and ir- 
resistible power. 
The secret of happiness [ refuse to men for vengeance. | 
spare their lives, not so much from pity as from contempt. 
\\ iN 


THE POET 


Say! will the Poet come 7 
Or will this age be dumb 
And die, its noblest thoughts 
By living lips unuttered ? 

Are thes the olorious lays, 

f owls and jays 
These puny sighs and cries, 


In metres feebly muttered ? 


These songs 


Or sith th there somewhere 
Chat being lone and rare, 
The pole- tar of his age. 


Striker of chords vibrating > 
Spirit of impulse new, 

T’o whom is giv’n to view 
Creation’s onward stream, 
Of beauty undulating ? 


Where sits he? let me know, 
That | my soul may throw 
Before his god-like feet, 

In pride’s proud immolation ! 
That I may boldly say— 

‘‘ Behold the future’s ray ! 
Behold, at length, a man 
Worthy of imitation!” 


Vainly I look around, 

Vainly I catch each sound, 
That comes from far or near, 
Blown to me on the breezes ; 


ii elit i isan mat Rasa eainsicn 
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In vain do accents weak 
The open portal seek 

Of this mine ear so true, 
| 


Which but true music p! 


Away, each jingling tone! 

I'd rather sit alone, 

Preserve my grand Ideal. 

And silent dream for ever, 
Than give pale doubting praise 
To those, who cannot raise 
One ghost upon the shore 

Of Styx, the spectral river 


Who cannot raise one chost 
Ktestore one vision lost, 

Or throw one spark of flame 

To aid the mine’s explosion,— 
The mine of thought’s bold crew 
Who still their ends pursue 

In scorn of fools and knaves, 
Of mountain chain or ocean! 


The bard should sail before, 
Not rest beside the shore, 

And watch the fickle waves 

In fickle sunshine dancing. 

His place is on the prow, 

Not idly lulled below, 

Blown onward by the blast 

Of tempest thoughts advancing 


His brows are crowned to suid 
On Nature’s storms to ride, 
The hero of the war, 
Adventure’s fearless Sea-king 
His soul obeys no law, 

Save that, it learns to draw 
From Nature’s deep-toned voice, 
Within his bosom speaking 





Where is he? where is / 

The monarch of the free, 

The only king of men, 

To whom proud knees are bended 
Where is this earth-born god, 
This Jupiter, whose nod 

At once commands, with words 
Harmonious, heaven-descended ? 


Where is he ? tell me, where 
Ye virgins pure and fair, 
Whose black or golden locks 
In silken bands are braided 
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Whose eves are starry light 
Or love’s i 
In softer, « 
By longer lashes shaded ! 


pproach invite 
leeper hues, 


Where is he? tell me, where ? 


Ye youths, whose noble air 
Proclaims the poet’s heart, 
And fathomless ambition ! 
Where is your peerless king, 
The man foredoomed to sing 
For ages, that transcend 

A thousand thrones’ perdition ? 


Where is he? tell me, where ? 
Ye cunning men, who dare 
To cast, in hope and faith, 
Your bread upon the waters 
Ye merchants of the land. 
Bold, enterprising band! 
Whose toil give rest and JOV 
To happier sons and d tughters 


? 


' 


Where is he ? O ye wise! 
Who battle with the lies. 
That ever rise again, 

In spite of earthly sages ? 
Where is the man who gives 
The sum of al! your lives 

Its best and purest form, 

On life’s immortal pages ? 


Where is he? tell me, where ? 
And cure the long despair, 
That drives me, like the dark 
Sad wanderer of the fable, 

To rove o’er earth’s broad face, 
Without a resting-place, 

By fierce desire, of sleep 
Deprived—to die, unable! 


I know he is, and breatl 


His diadem enwreathes 

Some fair and stainless hand, 

Some nymph of charms transcendent 
Doth he some palace tread ? 

Or battles he for bread, 

By his own heart-strings swayed, 

*T wixt hell and heaven pendent ? 


1es : 


I know he lives, but where ? 
O tell me—yet what care 
Have ye of this my heart, 
Jeneath its burden breaking 
seneath its burden brea King 
Alas! ye would not know 
The poet-chief, altho’ 
He stood before your eyes, 


' 


His voice wild music making! 


smcinm rin 
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THE JAPAN EXPEDITION AND ITS RESULTS. 


‘Tus is essentially a commercial age. Dreamers imay call it 
the age of iron; and ingenious M. Comte may demonstrat 
beyond a doubt that it is the age of positive science. ‘or oul 
part, without undertaking to translate into plain language the 
metaphor of the one, or to accept the clever para loxes of th 


other, we feel safe in asserting, that no peculiarity distin- 
. be P 1 . ° } : 
guishes this century from all others, in so marked a manner, 


as the prodigious development of trade it has witn On 
set of critics may groan over the poetical glories of the past, 
and sigh for the days when Milton sang and Raphael painted ; 
while another, who redeem their want of learning and taste 


by the novelty and boldness of their views, mav_ proclaim 
Lamartine and Hood, Landseer and Millay, to be immeasur- 


ably superior to their ancestors in literature and art. A pro- 
fessor of belles-lettres at Boston may inform his scholars that 
the muse of oratory fled from the earth when Burke died, and 
Vergniaud mounted the scaflold; while another professor at 
New York may prefer Webster to Demosthenes, and Macaulay 


to Cicero. Of what practical avail such controversies may 
be, we have yet to learn; and, until light breaks in upon us, 
we leave their solution to minds more practised in such dis- 


cussions, and content ourselves with claiming ior our age a 
supremacy which no one will be inclined to contest.  ‘l'o the 
nineteenth century belongs the glory of havin Cc mntributed 


more largely, than any two of its predecessors, to the exten- 
sion of commercial intercourse between the nations of the 
earth. 
efficient instruments; and telegraphs are destined to 
more potent workers, in the great task of knitting all the na- 
tions of the earth into one great family. ‘To bind together the 
people of the four quarters of the globe; to familiarize the 
inhabitants of one nation with the manners, customs, and 
habits of every other; to dispel prejudices, the relics of bar- 
barous ages; to attach each State to all others, by the solid 
bond of one common interest; to eflace, as far as possible, 
injurious distinctions, and lay freely before the whole world 
the treasures of each separate portion—such has been the 
aim—such, we trust, will be the result of the labors of man- 
kind during the nineteenth century. 

At the present day, no State can be suffered to shut itself 


Steamers were a vast stride ; railroads were equally 
be still 
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out from the comity of nations, any more than a private citi- 
zen can be allowed to withdraw from the common labors and 
dangers of his fellow-citizens. What the latter owes to the 
other members of the commonwealth, the former owes to thi 
assemblage of nations which inhabit the world. \ social 
contract exists in both cases: and though it be in both 
varied and strengthened, in particular instances, by treaties 


and partn rships, it is not the less binding when none such 


exist We have all certain duties to fulfil, both collectively 
and individually : duties imposed DY the common econditi ns of 
our existence, and the relative position in which we ¢ placed 
towards one another. Providence has so disposed its bounties 
that a full enjoyment of them cannot be obtained by any mar 
who | : a life of seclusion, or by any nation wh ch refuses 
to hold intercourse with the rest of the world; and such 

course of conduct, besides being directly detrimental to those 
who pursue it, is indirectly but not less seriously injurious to 
the ol ; parties to the contract. Society 1s a h LVy loser 
when one of its members withdraws from 1 sphere and re- 
fuses to contribute his quota of labor and intelligence to it 


advancement : and if, besides the talent entrusted to him. the 


wilful outcast bury in the earth any treasures which would 


have proved beneficial to his kind, the injury done is so great 
that t! municipal law can interfere to prevent it. ‘he wrong 


done to the citizens of a State and to the world is proportion- 
ately greater, when its authorities encirele it with an inviolable 
quarantine—when a veil of mystery is east around its borders, 
and the Draconian punishment, death, is decreed alike against 
the foreigner who attempts an entrance and the citizen who 
meditates an exit. ‘The former is deprived of his rightful par- 
ticipation in natural treasures, which were intended for the 
general benefit of humanity; and the latter is forcibly pre- 
cluded from sharing in the civilization of the rest of the world 
Unfortunately, so long as the law of nations remains but a 
splendid th ory, to be talked of and discarded at the will of 
rulers, there is no legal tribunal before which such an offend- 
ing State can be properly summoned. ‘lhe world contains no 
court which can adjudicate on the wrong, and decree a suit- 
able punishment and amends. Any nation that has the 
strength may be the accuser, judge, and executioner. 

If any who read these lines, feel disposed to charge us with 
‘‘filibusterism,’’ our reply shall be brief and explicit. Fili- 
busterism we take to be robbery on a grand scale—robbery 
by a nation, an army, or a fleet. ‘To that—as to every spe- 
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‘ ' . 1 
not have taken place, or the Eng! 1 would have found l \- 


elves so weak that they would have at onee sunk in th yn- 
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flict. But from the moment when China allowed herself to 
be touched on one point, she rendered herself vulnerable on 
others. ‘This was the reasoning of my great ancestor when he 
granted you the faculty of trading with Japan, and, but for 
the proots of frie ndship which you had frequently given to our 
country, it is certain that you would have been excluded, as 
all the nations of the West have been. Now that you are in 
possessio n of oe tee ile ve ay am willing that you she uld con- 
tinue to e nyoy it, but | will take care not to extend it to any 
other nation, ss it is easier to maintain a dyke in good pres- 
ervation, than to pl ‘event the enlargement of the breaches 
which are permitted in it. I have given orders to my officers 
in consequence, and the future will prove to you that our po- 
lic y is wiser than that of the Chinese « in pire. 

This is tolerably plain and explicit. We may make up our 


l 
{ 


minds that the « Inperor, or rather his council, for he is but a 
tool in their hands, will not readily consent to Commodore 
Perry’s proposals. Fortunately, the government of Japan is 
not so the roughly despotic as many ¢ { the other Asiatic Powers. 
‘The Japanese have a kind of Senate, which does not exactly 
correspond to our ideas of a popula body, but wh th, from 
the nature of its composition, may, notwithstanding, fairly be 
presumed to reflect in a certain measure the popular will 
Our sources of information are so scanty and unreliable that 
we are unable to define precisely the exaet limits of the 
authority of the Senate and of the council. If, however, de- 
pendence can be placed on the authority of one whose state- 
ments are generally correct, the powers of the Senate are at 
least coequal with those of the council, and the right of ve- 
toing an obnoxious enactment is vested in the former by 
law. 

All the travellers who hav visited Japan since the be cinning 
of this century, coincide in stating that the principles of seclu- 
sion on which the present commercial policy of Japan is 
founded, are generally unpopular, and that the masses are as 
anxious to trade now as they were formerly. This is the 
deliberate conviction of the Baron Von Imhotl, who resided ten 
years in Japan, as chief superintendent of the Dutch factory. 
Having in view the Dutch trade alone, he states that if the 
productions of Japan were received in exchange for foreign 
commodities, and if the traders were to practise a little more 
honesty in their dealings, the trade might still be werth a mil- 
lion of florins a year. ‘This view was confirmed by the report 


of the Dutch Commissioners who were sent o Japan it 1 L841. 
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[It is hardly necessary to remark that the reasons on which the 
Dutch officers based their hopes would apply with equal force 
to the establishment of a trade with any foreign nation. An- 
other excellent authority, Sir Stamford Raffles, says: ‘* The 
climate, habits of the people, and their freedom from any pre- 
judices which would obstruct the operation of these natural 
causes, would open a vent for numerous articles of European 
comfort and luxury.’’ <A similar testimony is borne by Dr. 
Ainslie. who was so sanguine as to faney, thirty-eight vears 
ago, that the ports of Japan were about to be opened 1 ) Eng- 
lish vessels. His plans were frustrated through the knavery 
of the Japanese officials ; but the premises which induced him 


to write with such confidence cannot be disputed. Captain 


1 
Gordon is positive that ‘* the Japanese are fully sensible a the 
advantages to be derived from foreign trade, and are desirous 
of enjoying it.’”’ Insomewhat similar language Mr. Montgo- 
mery Martin, who took a lively interest in opening a British 
trade with Japan, has assured his government that the people 
of these islands have a strong inclination to favor foreion inter. 
course, and that they submit with extreme reluctance to the 
law which isolates them. We could add further evidence on 
the point, but we have probably said enough to show that it is 
not improbable that the people and the crown may be of dif- 
ferent minds on the question of our offer. And from all we 
learn of the Japanese character, from the turbulence of their 
assemblies, and the jealousy with which they regard the olli- 
garchical junto which is set over them, we are inclined to 
fancy that if the Council persisted in carrying out the policy 
defined in the letter we have quoted, a rupture would inevita- 
bly ensue, and their excellencies, the ministers, would be com- 
pelled, in accordance with State etiquette and immemorial 
custom, to go through the pleasant ceremony of the harakin, 
or in other words, to rip up their bowels on the spot. 

But if our prognostications should prove erroneous, and Ja- 
panese respect for authority should override their innate thirst 
for gain, our main conclusions would not be altered, and we 
should still augur favorably of the result of Commodore Perry’s 
expedition. Brave as the Japanese undoubtedly are, and nu- 
merous as the forces at their disposal may turn out to be, (by 
their own accounts they can call into the field 300,000 infan- 
try and 50,000 horse,) they could make but a poor resistance 
against the skill and science of our officers. The spears and 
bows, and swords of their troops—firelocks are as yet a lux- 


ury in their army—could not oppose a very formidable resist- 
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structed the Commodore to tell th J panese that the rich 
islands thev inhabit were not elven th m a monopoly —that 
the res t| W rid are entith | to shar in the treasut s they 


produce, on giving a fair equivalent for them—that the day 
has pa when a nation can be suflered to shut out the rest 


of the world from its borders, and, like the dog in the manger 


prohul reioners from turning to account yuurees of wealth 
> . | oil 1 . . . , ap ] . 
which itself are comparatively valueless—and that, while 
the | mtates Wliil n ! ain its hon roy ac ( Ss 
aca! , It was prepare 1, lf need were, to compel Japan 
i i 

] srl ] . 1] 
LNG O reign Nation WHOS })1 i1uCcLS Wel Ina ] Dit 
tO 1 to enter into a treaty of mutual comme! That 
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at all Ini sabia 


Pas o the main question, and assuming that 1 result 
of the ¢ | ition to Japan will | the opening of l rts 1 
our ps, and the commencement of a traflic between the 
islan th United States, it becomes well woh y th 
consideration of commercial men to inquire what is t actual 
state « he Japanese trade, and what commodities we are 
likely exchange with them. 

The only foreign vessels which are allowed by the ting 
regulations to enter the port of Nangasaki are two Dut ships 
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such a systematic course of oppression and insult as the nation 
which consented to lend itself to the Japanese to butcher the 
Christians, in the hope of monopolizing their trade. ‘The first 
‘commercial treaty which was made between the Dutch and 
the islanders, was extorted from the Emperor, in 1616, by an 
tHnelish pilot, named Adams, who, having been shipwrecked 
on the coast, had been taken prisoner, and had risen high in 
favor at court. A great unwillingness appears to have existed 
among the Japanese to hold any intercourse with a nation 


whose traders were notoriously dishonest in their HWngs: 
it required all the interest of Adams to obtain permi n from 
the Emperor for a vessel or two to trade from Batavi ‘The 
capture of Formosa by the Dutch, however, seems to have 
raised them in Japanese estimation. ‘Their envoy was well 


received at court, while the Portuguese overtures towards a 
treaty were contemptuously rejected. ‘hey were soon to give 


a substantial proof of their gratitude. In 1658, the persecu- 
tion of the Christians had risen to its greatest heigl the 
mperor was resolved to extirpate heresy, and 40,000 Chris- 


tians had shut themselves up in Sim bara, determined to sell 
their lives as dearly as they could. They fought with the 
energy of despair, and the Emperor thought of abandoning 
the persecution, when his faithful Dutch allies obsequiously 
tendered their services and their cannon to assist in the war 
The offer was accepted. Governor Rochebecker dire: 1@ as- 
sault, and his men butchered 40,000 native Christians ina few 
days. ‘The trade with J ipan was henceforth secured he as- 
sassins ; but as the Japanese, themselves a spirited race, were 
not likely to be over-scrnpulous in their dealings with men 
who hired themselves out to murder their co-religionists, the 
Dutch Governor was soon after notified that his people must 
cease to date from the birth of Christ, and to observe the Sab- 
bath. We need hardly say that the terms were at once 
accepted by the conscientious Dutch. Next year they were 
forbidden to trade with the Spanish or Portuguese in any part 
of the world, and pledged their faith they would obey the 
commands of the Ziogoon. Further humiliations were heaped 
m their heads: they submitted to the most degrading insults 
with Dutch fortitude. When there was no longer any moral 
indignity which could be offered them, the Japanese began to 
issail the most sensitive part of their character—their avarice. 
A depreciation of the gold coin first stripped them of a large 
source of profit ; then their trade was limited to 300,000 taels 


per annum, and their annual export of copper limited to about 
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1,500 tons. The Duteh meekly bowed their heads. A few 
years after the gold coin was again reduced in value, and the 
export of copper limited to 800 tons. Still the Dutch mur- 
mured not. ‘Their trade barely paid their expenses, but they 
had opportunities for deriving an income from less legitimate 
sources, and they continued to pay rent for the prison which 
had been allotted them by the government. ‘The Japanese 
would occasionally try their temper by stopping the inter- 
course between Nangasaki and Batavia for a year or two, and 
would afterwards offer them a few thousand dollars as a salve 
to the wound. ‘The phlegmatic Dutchman submitted to the 
separation from his friends, and received alms from his op- 
pressors, With the same tranquil face. In short, the inter- 
course was of such a nature, that no class of men with a spark 
of spirit would have consented to prolong it fora day. Whe- 
ther the cruel oppression of the Japanese must be ascribed to 


their reluctance to foster any foreign trade, or whether, as 


} 
i 


Baron Von Imhoff pretends, it must be considered as the na- 
tural consequence of the dishonesty and bad faith evinced by 
the Dutch traders, the fact is undoubted that every possible 
obstacle has been thrown in their way, and we cannot wonder 
at the insignificant extent of their dealings. 

he Chinese are treated with scarcely less rigor. The 
seven junks which are suffered to enter Nangasaki Bay, are 
unladen by the Japanese. ‘The Chinese traders—who must not 
i tem- 


exceed 100 in number—are compelled to reside in an o 
ple, for which they pay an enormous rent. ‘They are watched 
by headmen, who, like the doorkeepers, are appointed by the 
Kmperor. ‘lheir imports pay a duty of 60 per cent. to the 
government, ‘They are occasionally allowed to show them- 
selves in the streets of Nangasaki, but are strictly prohibited 
from visiting the capital. Captain Krusestirn of the Russian 
embassy could not comprehend how any race of men could 
submit to the degrading terms on which their presence is tol- 
erated. 

In short, we may yet safely say that Japan has no foreign 
trade. Its creation is yet in the womb of the future, and we 
shal] be better enabled to Sp culate on its character by obliter- 
ating from our memory all traces of the petty transactions 
which we have just been describing. 

A recent writer on the subject remarks, that the Ja- 
panese islands present every variety of climate, and would 
be likely to require almost every description of manufactured 
goods. All the modern travellers concur in describing their 
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manufactures as far inferior to those of civilized nations. Ag- 
riculture and mining they cultivate with suecess; but with 
the higher efforts of intellect which convert the yield of th 
surface or tl bowels of the earth into objects of d mestic use 
and comfort, the y are comp iratively unacquainted. Sir Stam- 


ry : os ! 4 i eo : 

ford Raffles was of opinion that ** the consumption of foreign 
; ; : : 7 ; : 
woolle ns, cottons, and hardware ih Japan might be rendered 
almost uniimited, aptain Gordon confirms this \ Ww. Re- 


jerring to the severe winter, he predicts that an enormous sak 


of toreign Cioths mieht be eifect | inh Ja an, an | adas : with 


respect to cotton wool, piece goods, indigo, and sugar, | believe 
that Bengal would be inadequate to the supply.’’ Similar 
sentiments h been expr | by Dr. Ainslie, who visited Ja- 
pan as Di i factor in 1514, the Baron Von Imkoff, already 
mentions , Captain Golownin ol the Russian em! SS), and 
Mr. Montgomery Martin. 
A writer whose statements are entitled to ws io] t has state 
that the following articles are in oreat reguest j Japan : 
1. Woollens of every di eription. 
we, Hardware. 
3. Every variety of cut, plate, and window glass 
4, Car] ting. 
5. Printed 
6. Ironmongery, and cutlery of every description 


s+ 


COULONS. 


a. Poree lain. 
— ’ . 
o. Fire-arms, clocks, watch s, hire-eneine 
9. Stationery, and leather. 
10. Lace work, | welry, WC., WC. 
~ : . 41 ™ . } ; 
Now, many of these articles we export aiready. Wur man- 


ufactures are improving daily, and in a few years we shall 
export them all. Cattle, too, are scarce in Japan, ant might 


" F | { ; "} i | 
probably prov an articic of import. Chere are no sncep, oO! 
2 I I 
: . 4 : 
goats, or mules, or asses, on the Isiands., 


Besides these, a steady supply will soon create a demand 
for a number of other commodities which cannot be specified 
at this distance of time. ‘There is not wanting a certain spe- 
cies of refinement in the Japanese, from which we may 


argue that our finer wares would find a ready market in their 
large cities. They can appreciate works of art, and would 
not be backward in discovering the value of the numberless 
inventions which every year is bringing to light in this coun- 
try and in Europe. Indeed, we are not adventuring a very 


rash prophecy when we say that under a mutually advantage- 


‘ 


ous system of commercial intercourse. there are verv few com- 
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modities produced here which would not find a ready market 


. . 
at Jeaqdo and Nangasaki. 


On the other hand, every variety of mineral and vegetable 

proauccionis apounds if Japan. besides the coal. which we 
1 a bees = ! sa 

absolutely require for our steamers, the islands contain extensive 


mines of iron, lead, copper, gold and silver: sulphur is found 
; ] ] 41 4 ‘ | 
in iarer Quantities, and th agiainond, the topaz, pr aris, and 
i 
other pre C1ou SLONGS are aiso pi ntitul. ine Japanese rice 1s 
1 i } 7 . 
much preierrea to the Chinese, and constitutes one « tne sta- 
{ { 7 ] my i] . 7 1 
pies Of lood on the isiands. ihe cattie are led on bariey and 
’ ’ 
wheat; id potatoes, hernp,s Colton, Meious and tobacco are Suc- 
cessfully cultivated. [Every pecies of fruit abounds; and the 
c 7 7 4 } ’ 1 ' 4 7 ho ia ] ? 
iOrests i li SLOCKeCU With oak, Walnut, chestnut an la ple 
: 1 a | { . “ 5 ] ; 
W ith nateriais lor a Mutual interchange of products, 
it is 1m Ibi LO Overrale Lie pl pbable advantag Ol an UuNll- 
. - 1 | 4 ] . that T 
restr a With Japan. AN A€GQaitlion Of THITTY Mililons to 


Wouid Lit a scecnsation ONLY Sur} issead DY hat ¢ i UY 
the dis ry o vold in California. \ new activity weuld be 
given to our Mmanulactures, and the Liiipe tus would be it as 
powerfully by all the producing interests. With the advan- 
tages Which our position gives us, we could practically absorb 
the who Japan Lrade, and become the sole purve yors of a 
great and wealthy nation, which two centuries of seclusion 
will have rendered eager to participate in the fruits of our 


} 4 .< 67 
mMmaustry aha Our SkK1il. 


Noi Wiki the advantage of pi SS@SSIng a harbor be tween wan 


Franels and Shanghae, prove less valuable than the direct 
trade with Japan ‘his is the last link in the great chain of 
steain na ation round the world, Nan: isakl one Op n d, 
the Anglo-Saxon race will encirele the globe Fired by noblk 
rivalry British and \merican steamers will comp With 
each oll r lh ACLLICVING 1h the shnortes POSSIDI nu | r Ol 
day Ss, W it, a Iew years ago, Was 80 great an CXPloll, that he 
who made it suee ssfully felt linpelled to write a book on thi 
subjec and was unanimously voted a lion. One line of 


British vessels is already advertised to ply between Liverpool, 
New York, and Chagres, on the Atlantic side; and anothe 
from Panama to San Francisco, on the Pacific coast. We are 
olad to hear it. The more the better. These will soon be fol- 
iowed, W trust, DY an American line from San rrancisco to 
\Nangasa ind ‘hanghae, which Will COMmmMuUnLcate WIt! the 
verial mau tine jrom India Lo Urreal Brit Lin. We should in 


; ’ y 1X } ' ' : 
bilis Cat Cilia VIC Uf ( mmunicat With wenanghae ih iby 
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davs at the outside: whereas sixty-five days is an average al] 
or the overland mail, v7a Alexandria and Marseilles, 


‘ 


lowance 
to reach New York. 
Free intercourse with Japan is absolute ly necessary to ob- 


tain this result; it is indispensable to the proper development 
of our possessions on the Pacific. California requires it, and 
Oregon demands it. Without it. neither would attain the 
highest point of greatness. As soon as it shall have been ob- 


tained, we shall ee cities and towns springing up on the whole 
11 . 


line of coast from Vancouver's Island to San Diego, and harbors 


bristling with vessels laden with Asiatic treasure Our east 
coast has owed its prosp rity to the countries *' o r against 
it,’ from which it was separated by the blue waters of the 
Atlantic; the rise of the West will likewise date from the day 
when the broad bosom of the Pacific shall be studded with 
vessels bound for the opposite shore. 

A single glance at the China trade ll show how it rht 


be inerease gE (ur total] exports of domestic produce to China 


were, in the fiscal vear 1849, 81,470,916: o reign produce 
Ss 122.979—total, S1.583.324. The next year show n 1m- 


provement: our domestic exports reached 1,485,961, and 


our foreign exports reached 3119,256—total, 81,605,217 
Our domestic exports in 1850-51, had inereased to 82,155,945, 
and our foreign exports to %329,342—giving a total of 
82 .485,287. Our export trade to China has increased sixty 


per cent. in three years. Our imports from China have in- 


creased in a nearly correspon ling ratio :— 


In 1548-49, the imports from China were valued at - $5,561 
In 1849-50, 
In 1850-51, . . 14 


A detailed examination of the character of this trade will 


show how it must go on increasing, and how every fresh u 
petus—such as that which will result from th ening of 
Japan must produc most beneficial effects We only quote 


the leading items :-— 


Domestic E rports to ( hina, 


i~19 | 1850-61 
Spermaceti candles, . 1,378 123 7.619 
Lumbe r, boards, masta, &c., - 8 287 L3oo 11,378 
Ginseng, 182,966 122,916 100,549 
Skins and furs, 445 ] hi) 0.520 
Flour, . 1,493 LO,780 12.749 
Medical drugs, - - Dod LOU 14,528 
Uneolored cotton, 1,039,086 13.997 1804.41 

vy 


Butter and cheese were formerly articles of export 


| 
| 
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China, but th y have fallen off of late years. Raw cotton 
also wa freely sent there till 18$50—the export ol LS48—49 is 


et down at upwards of 840,000, but it has been abandoned 
of late It is obvious that while the demand for a few such 
artich falls off or ceases altogether, the general demand ior 
our commodities must increase: and nothing ulate 
and hasten that increase more than the establish nt of a 
regular trade between San Francisco, Nangasaki, and Shang- 
ha We should not be surprised to find our export i plain 
cottons to China doubled in a coupl ol yeal 
Wi cannot sympathize, We GCOl fes ‘ \ ith that t) i \ nLer- 
Stin cla ‘ oO} phi yor I wh Pe Vi itn Mrs. llarri l eS cher 
Stow look forward to Africa the future centr of the 
civil on of the earth. Ashamed as we are to admit it, we 
see Dn ng in the { ir-famed republic of Liberia t warrant 
out | ih that it is to overshadow all the existi kings 
dorms and States of the world, and flourish like the green bay 
tree, When the tra ller stands on t! uins of London Bridge, 
or entreat hi ouch Lo point out th 8} where ‘| inl y 
Church onee stood, We have a sort of kindliness for Sambo 
in his proper place ; but we cannot bring oursels to believe 
th it his | ishes and hi cannibal feasts are some ¢ L\ Lo pass 
away m riously, and suddenly to make room for a degree 
of ci) ition higher than the world has yet witnessed. There 
ire highly respectable people who believe this, we know 
people who are neither mascu/e@ virgines in petticoats, nor 
ancient females with beards. ‘Tis with due deference that we 
expr our dissent, but dissent we must. Westward, to our 


mind, flows the tide of civilization; all the power of man 
could not sway it back to the land olf Ham. 


Even now, it is rapidly sweeping over this continent Vor 
two sh centuries we have felt its influence, and have risen 
from nothing to be one of the leading powers of the leading 
powers ol the world W hile Spain ha declined, France has 


remained stationary, and Great Britain has been transplanting 
itself to the four quarters of the globe, this country has swelled 
from a little settlement on a barren rock into a boundless em- 
pire. Years w ith us are as ages to other nations: each man of 
us lives a century. Our growth is so rapid that the art of the 
historian and geographer is baflled : his work is obsolete ere 
the sheets have left the hands of the printer. Achievements 
which cost our ancestors many a lustrum, we perform in an 
our: a great work is planned, considered and executed in 
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x 


a space which elsewhere would be deemed well employed if it 
had been engrossed in drawing a judicious prospectus. 

Witness California! Some four years have elapsed since 
Captain Sutt r’s mill-dam brought to light count! treasure 
ina despised wilderness. ‘hose four vears have seen whole na- 
tion grow from the cradle to full maturity. Cities have sprung 
up where five years ago the Indian held valueless y: hun- 
dreds ot thousands ot @L ilized men are hron: me 7 1e spot 
which the Mexican soldiers esteemed too dreary an le even 
for them. Despite the marasmus of the Humbold te the 
terrors of the Isthmus. the stream of emigrants has -slack- 
ened, and is yet pouring with undiminished ard ross th 
mountains which are white with the bones of t r pil- 
grims. ‘lhe village where the Santa Fe trade) ree] 
safe against the attacks of the heree savages 1 city, 
whose inhabitants enjoy as many ot the comfto} uxuries 
of life as the citizens of New York or Boston. Califor 
nia is invaluable: the steamers from Kurope ay oked 
with more anxiety than those from Chagres. 

And this is but the beginning of the rise of our P » coast 


Gold can never be a permanent source of prosperity : vy lead 


the way, and prove a more powerful magnet at | in 
brilliant productions: but, ultimately, it must ra r belo 
iron, coal, and agricultural produce, in the list of « nts ot 
national greatness. Fortunately for us, Oregon is; 1 the 
as the valley of the Sacramento is rich in the pi metal 
\ climate tt nrpassed—the most fertile nla vi 
will produce anything—well wooded and well d— 
cellent ports and harbors scattered along the « 17 . 
combination of natural advantages that but fev scan 
boast. One requisite alone is wanted to ral to th 
same level as the Atlantic coast: and that r jul ide 
‘T'rade is the one thing needful ; and that trade « ly be on 


the Pacifie. he fleets of shij s which will hereafter set sail! 
from the shores of Oregon cannot bend round » Horn, or 
spend months in voyages to Kurope. A nearer t mus 
be found for their produce. Nature points to pposite 
coasts of Japan and China, as the home of their « ners 
lf—and no man who has given a serious thought to the sub- 
ject can entertain a moment’s doubt it will be so—if our Pacific 


} l } 
] ] 
| 


shore is destined to be the seat of a trade as flourishing and as 


lucrative as that which has built up our empire cities on the 
I j 


West, the Liverpool of that trade will be Nangasaki or Jeddo. 
and the London Shanghae 
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THE ORDER OF THE LONE STAR. 


rit 


THERE is not, perhaps, a more generous sentiment, or a more 
refined and unexceptionable impulse, than that which impels 
men to assist each other in the achievement of liberty and po- 
litical independence. If it is true, that there is in the United 
States an association which owes its existence to these refined 
and brilliant passions of the soul; if it is true that this associa- 
tion does not owe its rise to any base and mercenary motive, or 
if it ori: rinauy did so, that the majority of its members have 
not joined themselves with it from such motives; this associa- 
tion, now become a numerous organization, ready at any mo- 
ment to carry out such designs as may be agreeable to 
the Constitution and public policy of the United States, de- 
serves the highest praise, but at the same time excites reflec- 
tions disparaging to the government under which it has sprung 
into existenee. 

It is a Mees , almost an unaccountable phenomenon, 
that our government should appear to many of our citizens, in 
fact to the great majority of them, as altogether repressive, 
and a hindrance. It isa painful and injurious reflection ; and 
as it has led to the formation of a power within a power, of a 
formidable organization called the order of the Lone Star, we 
may conclude with certainty that there is a serious defect in 
our home and foreign policy. 

The government of the United States ought of itself, and 
within itself, to represent every principle of action necessary 
to the general progress of the Republie and its legitimate ex- 
tension. A bold and re spect ible - lomacy, a vigilant bureau 
of foreign information, a journal which shi ill be the confidential 
friend of the Executive, and the ssadaacartie informant of the 
people ; a stream of information sent in from the American 
Consulates, at whatever expense, from all parts of the world, 
diffused every day over the entire nation ; leaving no citizen at 
a loss what opinions he ought to entertain in regard to foreign na- 
tions, and their behavior amongst each other and towards our- 
selves ; an undisguised declaration of sentiment on all occasions, 
at home and abroad, in favor of republican institutions ; a strict 
observance of those natural and moral laws which assert the lib- 
erty of States ; an active and vigorous repulsion, by the naval 
and military arm, of every kind and appearance of encroach- 
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ment, either upon our own territory, or the continent itself; a 
ealous regard of foreign influence at the centre; more es} 
cially of that foreign influence which, by a species of religious 
diplomacy, has flooded the North with incendiary abolitionism ; 


are not all these conditions and actions imperative upon the 
vernment of the first nation and the sole imperial Republic ? 


We say it is the defect, the want of these eunditions, which 


has given rise to that association which ealls itself the Order of 
the Lone Star. We sincerely regret the defects, the slae 


ness, the timidities, and improprieties which have given rise 
to that association, as the want of sunlight and of solar heat 
gives rise to our | 
We have no knowledge of the secret principles, as we have 
been honored with the membership, of this celebrated 
order. The 


yuny domestic fires. 


not 
regions, however, which gave birth to it, are 


not apt to generate principles adverse to the safety of the 
l'nion. New Orleans is not *‘ a hot-bed of abolitionism.” Ha 


the Order of the Lone Star taken its rise in Cincinnati ¢ 


yr in 
Boston. we should have satd that this new machinery was an 
invention of the radical mind, under the stimuh fanati- 
eism, and with views of general and promiscuous eman- 


cipation. We should have called upon the powers that be, and 


that are to be, to bring down the full weight of pul lic autl rityv 
upon its emissaries, and to surround it with extreme and vigi- 
lant prevention. 

Such, however, cannot be the purposes if this ‘ation. 
It is not consistent to suppose so. It grows, as we have already 
said, out of a supposed incurable imbecility in the general go- 
rernment ot the Union ind wel ha mbeeilits i] 
inherent in the system, lations of this kind \ l, per- 
haps, be necessary to keep up the enthusiasm of liberty, and 
preserve the traditions of °76. 

We understand the purpose of the Lone Star 1 . first and 


l 


foremost, the liberation of Cuba from the despotism of Spain 
and her allies. tis sincerely to be hoped that no hasty « 
] 


considered movements will be made in that direction Private 


enterprises of war are rarely successful, not from want of valor 
or wisdom on the part of those who conduct them, but through 
the want of that divine feeling of nationality—that impulse of 


millions—that voice of God issuing from the hearts of the peo- 


ple, which sanctifies war, and invests its violence with the 
color of right. 
Events are in preparation which will remove all necessity 
for violence in regard to Cuba. The Order of the Lone Star 
VOL. I.—NO. I. 6 
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has done well to manifest a manly sympathy 
ferings of that unfortunate island, but it w 
upon to exert itself openly The spirit of the pe 
to violence. If Cuba can be secured by pure! 
be the glory of the next Democratic adininistrati 
plish its liberation. 

Not that we ourselves, who write this, do not 
moment, not only the privilege, but the absolute 
with arms in our hands to any country, and th 


our lives in the service of liberty It is not 


nec 


been born upon the soil of freedom, to acquire th 


i 


fend its principles, Mivery alien. looks forwat 


satisfaction to the city ol hi { ip in this 
country, hasa right unquestionabl take arn 
fence. No man will dare to gainsay elt he int 
accomplishment oO} such a Wi ; 


hy s native country with a vii 
\ 


; 


Canada, for example, or o! 
a new empire of freedom in t! 

though he mav be technically 

for such an intention. The practice all man 

ages, has established the right, by usage, of lending : 
of war, according to the sympathies of the lender. 
of the first necessities of SOCICLY that the right of 
should be imprescriptible. and a portion of the 


individual and of the State. It is only 


when the State, have bound them 
and covenant before Grod and thi 
separately, but to act In union. 


restrict | irom this « rereise 


he States of the Union are bound 


nant of the utmost solemnity, not to eng 

their own immediate defence: but when 

have taken refuge with us deelare their inte: 

citizens of the United States, hey do not r sign the right, 
the States have resigned it in they Gorporate capacity, Ol giving 
aid to their friends. Butif the Government of the United States 
have bound themselves by treaty with pain, or With any 
other country, not to allow ships or munitions of war, of bo- 
dies of organized troops, to be carried from their ports for the 
purposes of revolution, it is clearly a necessity lposed upon 
the Government to prevent it. ‘lo do otherwise, would be 
to declare open war against half the world. But the free 
dom of individuals is not thereby in the least impaired 
any one man, a citizen of the United States, in a foreign 
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country, renouncing the protection of his own governmen 
home, shall have the courage ant the talent, he and hi 
friends, to rescue his adopted land from the hands of despot 
ism, let him have the same praise and in the same measure 


which belonged to the heroes of the Revolution Ol ‘7. 


Acain we find ourselves involved in the great qu ion ot 
the age, for Americans, and, perhaps, for all the world: that 
of the liberation of Cuba. Let us touch what point we pleas 
in political diseussion—follow it only a little way wl Ww 
find ourselves again in the presence of this great m 
Of precipitation, as of delay, we have an equal dread Ar 
the people of America deficient in that greatest of all quali- 
ties, decision of character? Are they irresolute? are they 
afraul to act when their interests and duties are elea Or 
them? ‘The very supposition is absurd. American will 1 
pre-eminently strong; American conduct always firm and 
direct; it is the jadgment that is rot satisfied, and th idg- 
ment alone. We are anxious to avoid confusion : we abhor 
mista! we regard blunders as crimes. A foolish and head- 


long enthusiasm is as contemptible to us as an unmanly tl- 
midity. We must be satisfied as to the result, as to the propri 
ety and connection of successive steps, the adequacy o 
means, the certainty of success, 

Fortunately for the members of the Lone Star Association, 
there is no reason to believe that the incoming administration 


will find itself under the necessity of violating treaties—for the 
° ‘ Pe ’ y, ] 

acquisition of Cuba on the one side, or of paintuily suppressing 

irregular demonstrations of sympathy on the other. All things 


turn towards a pacific adjustment of this momentous juestion. 
Cuba is no longer a source of revenue to the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and the necessities of that government must finally com- 
pel it to accept our reasonable ofiers for the purchase of the 
sovereignty. Under the administration of Mr. Polk negotia- 
tions for purchase were begun; under that of General Pieres 
there is reason to believe that public opinion will advise 
their recommencement, Spain is not the only party interested 
in these negotiations. ‘They concern the peace of Murope. 
four hundred of our bravest citizens have already perished 
under the cruelties of Spanish despotism, cruelties unex- 
ampled save in the warfare of Asia: unworthy any nation, 
much less of one that calls itself Christian and enlightened 
‘he men who landed upon the Island of Cuba imagined them- 
selves the allies of a Republican army: they found no such 
army; they were deceived, and they perished: they ought 
not to have perished as they did: they were invited into 
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i pit-fall and torn to pieces in a den of tigers: they should 
not have been invited: they should not have been received 
a they were Was it politic, was it humane, was it to be 
forgiven on the part of the Spanish government, that they 
received these men as pirates, and treated them like a band 
of private robbers? <A single judicious word, spol by the 
Envoy of the Spanish (yovernor, meeting these men at their 
landing, and showing them the futility of their enterprise, 


might have prevented all that followed: but no: th 'y Were re- 


ceived like prisoners set upon a tiltingplank, and invited to walk 
over the battlements ; to fall upon the bayonets of an infuriated 
soldiery. 

The elfect of this conduet on the part of Sp in has doubtless 
been more unfavorable to the continuance of her rule in Cuba 
than all that series of domestic atrocities for which she has been 


so blamed : and yet her folly must not be made a lever to preci- 


pitate ours. Weare not to seize hold of red-hot steel which a 
eruel foe holds out tous. Itis not the age of martyrdoms, and 
we are not the people to undergo them. ‘lhe management of 


this affair of Cuban liberty. which devolves in so larve a part 


wpon ourselves, is but one-third ours : the rest bel nes to Cuba 
' 


and to Spain. 
We have been assured that the Order of the Lone Star pro- 


poses not to revolutionize, but to assist those who are engaged 
1 
' 


in revolution for a good cause. If such be its object, we can 


only wish it all prosperity, and desire that it mav j erve a 


sound mind, an 1 commit none o! the follies 1 


ciated the eredit of like a 1] TIO! In other part Ol t] » world 


ch have depre- 
We have heard very grave and cautious people condemn 
this association, because it is a combination, a power within a 
power, whose effects must be felt in other land it} uid to 
be too heavy ar :ponsibility for a few thousand* individuals to 
assume. In point of fact, however, it assumes not! , if w 
may trust the representations of one of its most influential 
members. ‘¢ The object of this order,” writes our respect ible 
informant, ‘‘is the extension of the area of liberty. They 
will assist any people struggling for freedom, wherever they 
can do so, without violation o} their duties and oblications as 
American citizens.’ So writes, to this journal, one of the 
leaders and organizers of the order. If they maintain the 
ground they have adopted, ‘not to violate any of the duties 
or obligations of American citizens,’’ but to square their course 


* The order, it is said, numbers 28,000 members 
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fhe favor of the na- 


by the cood Will of Lue (vovernm«s nt and 
lion, we id thein God speed. 
lt Is ti Cessary, pre vious to the discussion ol a particular ene 
! 


terprise, like this for the annexation of Cuba, to define th 


duties and functions of the general government as the repre- 


[ 
sentative and agent of the national will. General sentiments 
of liberty of a theoretic character, ought not to make thei 
appearance either in Congress or in the councils of the Exeeu- 
tive. If they consult upon a measure of foreign policy which 
has som thine ageressive 1n its ch irracter, they are driven, DY 
the circumstances of their position, by that general neutrality 
of sentiment which results from the fusing of so many opinions 
lh one governs ntal power, to lay aside every consideration, 
except those which arise from interest—that is to say, the in- 
terest of the whole people, in their comimercial and pecuniary 
relations, and in point of honor among other nations. It is not 
ps rmitted to the Coneress of the | nited States, or to its Cabi- 
net Council, either to represent or to discuss gencral views of 
a theoretic character. The moment they begin to do this, 
furious contentions arise, and the dignity and power of the 
(rovernment Is di Stroy d. ‘hose theoretic fore ‘Ss which ifi- 
spire a certain life and vitality into the republican system, be- 
long to the individual, and their discussion is secured to him 
by freedom of speech. Within the limits of a State, general 
theoretic considerations may give rise to laws; whereas in the 


1 


1 as | +} ‘ . i | > 
Councht oO: Lhe general goverhineutl, they proauce obniy Cconsti- 


tutional diseases, and the most deplorable distrust and inguie- 
tude. ‘The interest of the nation—we mean its interest and 
honor—strictly speaking,—and not the vanity of its pi lyting 
spirits, are to be its guide. <A citizen of the United Stat 


laying aside his theoretic persuasions, will approach this ques- 
tion of Cuban liberty and annexation, as statesmen approach 
every question, with a cold and ca/cu/ating mind. He will 
ask himself whether the advantages of the measure in view 
are to be balanced by any serious disadvantages ; whether the 
cost of the ent rprise will be oreater than its proii : whether 
the price paid—so many millions for the purchase—will be re- 
turned to the people, as a good investment, within a reasonable 
term. If the measure is adopted, and successfully carried 
through upon a basis of pure interest, the whole world and all 
the people will join at length in approving it. But it is un- 
hecessary to enlare farthei upon this topic. The Lime lor 
entering minutely into the discussion has not yet arrived ; when 


} 1 1 i 41 
it does arrive e hall approach it Without passion ana Witi- 


out fear, as a mere transaction of commerce 
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TO THE VICTORS BELONG THE SPOILS. 


Wuiix the power of removal from office is a part of the Ex- 
ecutive function, it will continue to be exercised : its constitu- 
tionality is not in question: it may be restricted by acts of 
Congress; but there is no likelihood of such a 
It is an established custom, and, in f, 
government, to fill all the great : 

Cabinet, with counsellors of a spirit congenial to it 

sion in a cabinet impedes, if it does not altogether 

the action of government: a circumstance from whic! 

rive arule of universal application ; that,—An Lvecutiv 

in o” into powe Fs aD PUrs 4ance of the popular will, MUST ¢ mpl Y 
all the influence that can be derived from the constitution 
exercise of ths authority. to establish the principle s and fulfil 
the inte ntions of its constitue ney. 

An Executive which failed to harmonize the administr 
body, wi uld me rit the contempt alike of friends and enen 
If there is any discordant element threate ing the existence 
the party, adverse to its fundamental doctrines, and inimical 
to the Constitution, it is a grave question whether it ought to 
be admitted to a share of governmental! influence ; mor 
cially if it raises an arm of intimidation ; for that power wl 


comes in by threat, comes in to disorganize and usurp 
Simple as the principle of removal and ap) 

in Its abstract expression, it becomes difficult 

proportion to the remoteness of the office fr 

centre. jut there is one unfailing resort 

all such difficulties, and that is, the cle 

a constituency. If the President is at a 

consult the wishes of those who elected 


; 


seldom fails to harmonize and to conciliate 
The advent of Gen. Pierce and his friends to t] 
fices of government is not an affair which interests 
if it does, their interest in the matter is a private 
portant consideration. Out of thirty-two Stat 
' 


posed their election: it is therefore the peop 
' 


CS, O 
eo 
States, as a compact body, the interest of 

eignties, which are to be considered 


\ 


1 
I 
ss Me 
tne 


s¢'To the victors belong the spoils : 
and the spoils are theirs. The re 
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T'o the Victors be fone the spous. bet 


~ 


- bn ‘ 

counsellors who have been appointed to represent them, ao not 
4 l . - 4 . ] . 4 

pretend that it is they who have conquered a government or a 


people ; it is the people who have conquered faction ; and to 


| 
them belong the spoils, as they are the victors; and not toa 
coterie or a combinatioa ; the appointing power, as it has mod- 


estly intimated, will consult the wishes of the constituency. 
[ove of t] eC Uni nm. love of peace, a desire to be left undis- 


turbed in worthy and intelligent pursuits, impelled the people 


to elect the men who are soon to represent their will. If they 
truly represent th in. aS We helieve thi V will, they will carry 


the principle of the election into the appointing power, and re- 


oe 
organize the party, as the Convention avas organized, on the 


basis of the compromises, 
i 


Let us not here indulge ourselves in the conjectural tattle 
of curb-stone politicians ; nominating now this man, now that 
for this or that secretaryship or embassy: let us not say Mr. 
So-and-so will 7) TO Ene land, or become a Secretary 1 stat 
\ll is as yet uncertain and fluctuating as to men: it is prin- 
ciples only that have been established : the men are yet to | 
elected. Their selection will not depend upon the will of the 


] 4 ] ] ry 


th as on the e 


vernment which i 


an agency government, to be wielded by the most dig- 
nified and powerful characters. (ren. Pierce was not made 
President by a combination of office-seekers. Bound by 
pledg sor yHromises, Save those which arise by const uction. 
out of his recorded votes in the Senate, he is absolutely free to 
select uch men as are able and willing to executl the will i 
1 pred lant majority; a majority of the nation, large 
en ueh to have amend |, have reconstructed, the constitution, 
have restored its spirit, eternized its provisions, renewed its 
incorporating with it the resuscitated doctrine « 
Sta veri lonty and the compromises 
Can any man doubt what ought to be the conduct of an Exe- 
entir » elected, in the exercise of the appointing power? 1 
it has seen the nation ernsh a disorganizing faction, if it has seen 
t ock of indignation laid ‘upon it, t » grind it in the dust, shall 
it remove the rock, raise the offending energy, revive it with 
promises, and feed it with appointments ; or sh lh i it 
lie there immovable, hidden from sight ; without power, almost 


annihilated 
What pri Cl 


ry 
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as they are citiz ns, without relerence to party or opinion, they 


will require of their Executive, that he appoint no second-rate, 


or inferior men, to fill the high offices of the commonwealth. 


vr 
But how shall the qualities of men be judged but by their 
deeds ; and how their consistency, if not by the duration of 
their service? A government which confers the appointing 
power upon an Executive elected by the people, must be con- 


ducted by men known to the people, not only for their abili- 
ties, but for the soundness of thei opinions ; since they have 
not so much to govern, as to represent the will of a governing 
power. It is a question not of age, but of service ; not of re- 


wards and punishments, but ¢« f ¢ ] eney. (ven. Pierce does 


not come into power as a political avenger ; opinion, on this 
continent, is free, thanks be to God and the Constitution. Wi 


are not entitled to punish men for their sentiments; but they 


F fy" 4 ’ 
s:moved from once, because this is necessary to Mmain- 


may be 
tain the integrity of the party, and provide for the execution 
of the law Official pe rsons, who I pre Sent a minority or a 


factien, do not feel the responsibility which is necessary to the 


right performance of their functions. ‘Those, on the contrary. 


i . 
who move into office as members and subordinates of a popu- 
lar Executive, are impelled and restrained :—impelled to acti- 
vity, and restrained in their course upon the line of duty by a 
sentiment which they derive froin the appointing power. 

[f any man imagines that we are inculeating a proscriptive 
rule, we can say, that proscription is a necessity only of an 
Executive which fears for itself, and is conscious that it rests 
upon a minority. It is a resort of minorities, to give them- 
selves the power of majorities. Selection and organization are 


not proscr} 


4° 14 ct ae a Soa s ] seat cS — 
peton. it will de Voive upon tne new administration 


to organize and purlily the governinent, as a means ol ¢ Cul- 
. ] . ] 4 - ™ a an 5 cml re ‘1 45 ; 
Ing the iaws and maintaining tne split of the Constitution. 
: j ; oY ay i are lau +] “1 
Laws not executed, ar no law . Men are iaws, In tne man 
j . +] | ‘ . j hie « ; » 4t ] ral . ; 3 } 
exists the iaw ; 1n his action, 1ltsa veiopmcn 3 If ne ov eC) 
7 { a eit ik og ° oecnil { Rye 
he will not execute, he wil! evade it: or he will execute it un- 
1 * . ] 1 47 + 
der protest, lamenting before the people the cruel necessity 


which it imposes upon him; and thereby defeating its ends 


more effectually than if he ceased to execute it, and resignet 


his office. Every office in a constitutional government carries 
with it a certain amount of power over the laws theinselves 


the power of; occasional construction ; oj quibl 1c and Cvas 


tacit abolition : hence the necessity of appointing to all 1 
principal offices men of sound opinions, and sentiment o} 
able to the principles which have elected the Executive. Hen 
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the origin of that party organization, perfected by the Ameri- 
can Democracy ; without which, constitutions are but parch- 
ment, and Republics a vain theory. 

Next to the organization of a government itself, the organi- 
zation of a party is of paramount importance. Divers capa- 
city and talent converging to one end; the talent of the poli- 


{ 


tician and of the statesman. ‘The capacity of law-making, 
and of political combination ; equally needed for the conduet 
of so vast a frame of government: the one a form of intel- 
lectual wisdom, the other of shrewd talent; the one a know- 
ledge of principles, the other of men ; the one, by itself, vision- 
ary and ineflectual; the other, by itself, undignified and cor- 
rupt ; together, always successful, always salutary. 

[t would appear, at a superficial glance, that an administra- 
tion entering into power, at the command of fifteen out of 
twenty millions of people, will find the organization of the 
party an easy task; that it will not be required to exercise 
much care, or to look far forward into the future. Such, how- 


ever, does not appear to be the fact, when we understand 
the previous circumstances of the Democratic party, and the 
causes of the storms which have agitated it for so many years. 
We are struck with serious apprehension lest certain false ele- 
ments of power may be unguardedly admitted into the struc- 
ture of the government, to encourage disaffection and revolt. 
There is a policy of conciliation, than which nothing is 
more healing and salutary in its eflects; but the extreme 
limits of coneiliation border too nearly upon weakness to be 
safely approached by any power whose stability depends upon 
the respect that is entertained for it. Conciliation must not be 
carried so far as to corrupt the principles and spirit of the 
party by the admission of destructive elements. In the 
admission of the disafleeted, and in the distribution of power 
among them, we must distinguish between the deceivers and 
the deceived ; we must exorcise the demon before we admit 
those who have possessed with it. Were it not far better 
that all the enemies of the Constitution and the Union should 
be ousted from the Democratic party, and collected together, 
than that they should be distributed amongst ourselves, with 
power to leaven and corrupt the entire body of the democracy ? 
Inevitably the remnant of the Whig party will be brought 
into friendly contact, and hold the ranks of opposition with 
some of the worst and most dangerous factions. ls it better 
to let them stand together, that their numbers and their 
streneth may be visible to us and to the people, and thereby 
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heeome contemptible ; or shall we cli Tribute powe r, to pa ity a 


contemptible lnetion, and thy reby exalt it to an unnatural di 


sree of strength and importance ? 


1 STRAY YANKEE IN TEXAS 


) -. 7s . 
ly adv nee CH ple rr from aan iu “WN HUUWOTOUHS VU i MN 


j ; ~*~ j] Py j 
lo be issued tr Vi Lhe ress of J. i Redfield, Vew ) rh 


5 ° i 
My first experience of} th - country, as you say, JI 


was of the rudest ! came here to urvey and locate land 
—some of the verv ones, by the way, in which you beeam 
ifterwards jointly interested, and whieh are now giving u 
much troubl. | broueht a urveying party with me, ana l 
nice time we h id of if We chartered a mall sehoon , and 
set sail to find Galveston Bay, if po ible No ea lob, for 
then the eity had not been | nted, and the flat island of vad 
hat lies across the mouth of the Bay. with here i there a 
ttunted = tree, presente l no very rviceabl mdmal 

mariner. 

We boxed about for an wee k or ten day . and thi nina los 
ran plump into the mouth of the Brazos. It was a} it- 
ter of luck and chance that we did not go to the dog The 
for h ippening to lift for a moment, w iw where we were 
but how we cot the re, or how wo were to get uway, not one »] 
us could tell. J said we saw where we were, but do not mean 
that we recognized the por by any mean We only knev 
that we had run up the n uth of a river without knockin 
our bottom out, but what river is the question Th } bin 
being a true republican, and having moreover ent h 


latitude, called a meeting, indueted himself in the chair, and 


put our position to vote, // was of the Opin mn that i wa 
the Sabine: J rather favored the idea that we had made th 


Brazos As neither of us had any notion of the appearance o 
either river. our opinions were certainly unpr juan ed he 
mass, or more properly, mast meeting—for the chairman sup- 

i . i 


ported himself against one of thos important ticks of timber, 


were somewhat divided in opinion, especially as we had only 
obtained a single climpse of one shore, and then dropped an- 
chor immediately, for fear that we might oon get at ult 


rether 100 Whe ll-orrvounds Jj iclé 9 of our VW he} i! outs (on 
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gested that we were probably somewhere ; another, that he 


rather thought we were no where at all: but at last the cap- 


tain having the firm support of two sailors, the cook and th 
cabin boy, and moreover the idea that being a mnan, he 
ought to know, although he owned that he did not; carried the 


day. 


Having christened the stream the Sabine, our 1 tep 
wa to vet away irom it aS Ssoun as po ible, ai a“ceord oly 
the first moment the boo permitted il to see ten yard ead, 
we ip anech I and clawe dl out as vines rly il po bbie, t7eLtting 


mn Wa a feat to bye reir ribe red, but wetting out wi out be hie 
401 pon hore ov runona bar by the current, wa but litth hort 
of a miracle, 


About every third \ el that attempted the entranee, even 


rnd: r t hve most vorabie au pices, Wis | L: lor withe l mn 
of a bay, or anything of a mouth to +p! ik of, the Bra run 
plump into the Gulf, over a very ugly bar, and | veen the 
worst. kind of breakers. \ oon as we were lairiy « ir, th 
captain ° about hip,’ ind sh ped a oOuthe riy coul &, probably 
in the direetion of Vera Cruz 
Aw ty ( ent hi bhi ur Way, al | ryilh iit ! ne 
omewhere in the coast, until bread and water ran shor | 
} he ore / and water 7 / r the bread vas quite cay Li 
of going alone. ‘Then we called another meeting, at this 
time / was deelared, nem. con., to have been in the right. Ow 
private store , aid ap | r the urveying expedition, were walk- 
ed into. and baeon and brandy sullered some. It wa 10 
about hip iwain, and aiter near a Ww ok We hail dl a“ cra that 
informed wu we were right off Ship i land hoal ,» DOT half- 
wav between (salve bon | land abd Liat bIIZe, \ lemper 
rather gave out. J called the « Iplain a Judy, and talked of 
depo re Lilt Thi rec ed We Ot Cihng a J hati, and thre w out 
some idea of throwing me overboard Yow, as acting the part 
of Jonah in full, and without any cutting, impli mething 
to be done in whaling, | turned to and gave him a good one; 


my men and the crew joining in the amusement, It did a great 


deal of good, so much so, that the very next night he not only 


found Galveston Island, but nearly ran over it. The wind being 


lioht, ind oll hore, we were lortunat enough LO ave oure- 
elves and our bacon together, with most of our provisions 
ind Instruments, The vessel was past praying ior, and as 
she was certain to go to the dow ‘ the Captain propo ea togo 
vith me to the Indians, | have no idea of giving you my 


vhole Texan history in detail, but llonly say of the surveyin 
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that it was rather diflicult, as usually neither corner nor any- 
thing like a boundary-line could be found. The Mexican 
mode of measuring land was, perhaps, original and very in- 
genious, but far from satisfactory to the man who wanted to 
ascertain the extent of his possessions. 

An Indian was usually placed upon a horse, and furnished 
—the Indian, and not the horse—with three cigars. He set off 
upon a gallop, and as much land as he could ride around 
while his cigars were being smoked up was called a league 
] suppose th *Y Gave them a Ci rtain length of ** old soldier CTs 
define the exact quantity of a ‘ labore,’”’ (eighty acres.) 

You will perceive that the size of the league depended en- 
tirely upon the horse’s legs and the length of the cigars. | 
can assure you that it was a nice piece of work to smoke out 
these boundaries. 

As we were upon the buflalo ground, we had no want of 
either fun or fresh meat. We had purchased good horses, and 
hired two good euid s—old hunters, that knew « xactly what 
they were about. As our buffalo hunting was only for a sup- 
ply of meat, and not for an indiscriminate slaughter of the 
animals for the sake of their skins, we seldom failed in obtain- 
ing what we sought for, and this was our mode of proceeding 
Buflaloes have a regular drinking-place, and visit it regularly 
at a certain hour. Now our hunters soon found out those 
places that were in our neighborhood, and watched the drov 
when they came down. As soon as the huge brutes had filled 
their skins nigh to bursting, off they went in a clumsy gallop 
Then the men dashed out from tieir hiding-place, and rushed 
their horses at the end of the drove. Selecting a young and 
fat cow, that might be walloping along on the outside and 
among the last, the hunter would run his trained horse right 
alongside, and clapping a holster pistol to the shaggy brute’s 
ear, pop a bullet in her brain. Nothing could be more simple 
inore easy, or more safe, provided the man Was up to the busi- 
ness and the horse well trained. So well did this kind of life 
agree with me, that had it not been for a wife and children in 
old Alabama, and certain qualms at night-fall about the un- 
certainty of finding my hair in its usual place in the morning, 
I do not know but that I might have gone on, Robinson Cru- 
soeing it yet. 


At last, however, our work was completed, and all my party, 
with the « xception of two. had lelt for the miates, going by the 
upper route and Traumel’s Trace, and we, the remainder, went 


off west, to San Antone 
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The troubles had already commenced, and the Mexican gar- 
risons had been expelled from Nacogdoches and Annahuac 
We were packing our portmanteaus to start upon our home- 
ward route, when news was brought that the Mexicans were 


advancing upon Gonzales; and anxious to have a chance at 
them, we left for the scene of the anticipated scrimmage im- 
mediately. 

When we arrived the village was in a precious state of con- 
fusion, its dozen men and boys running about frightened to 
death, and doing nothing, and the women tearing their hair 
and what little linen they possessed. ‘The Mexicans were 
said to be on the other side of the river, a few miles below. 

We immediately collected every sheet, counterpane, and ta- 
blecloth that the village could boast of, and setting men and 
boys to work at cutting and carrying poles, soon erected at the 
back of the village what appeared to be tents enough for a 
respectable encampment. 

'l'wo crotches with a pole across them, and a couple of sheets 
thrown over it, with their ends carried out and fastened to the 
ground, makes quite a personable tent—when viewed at a dis- 
tance—I can assure you. 

Having everything properly prepared in the tent line, it was 
only necessary to mount a sufficient number of sentinels, and 
for this duty we detailed a number of the women, who for 
that purpose were inducted into the breeches, let us hope for 
the first time. Five or six marching along very stiflly and for- 
mally indeed in front of the mock encampment, ga it quite ; 
grand appearance ; and upon the river’s bank some of the men 
Ing al repairing 


were stationed, while the rest were prepar 
arms, saddles and bridles, for the coming fight. We had not 
been there an hour before my great surveying tent arrived. 

When we left San Antone in such haste, | engaged a friendly 
Mexican to bring it along as soon as he could, upon pack 
mules, The tent was ahuge one, and divided into two parts, 
so as to make it the more readily portable. ‘This we pitched 
in a conspicuous spot, and having hoisted a small flag above, 
it answered remarkably well for an officers’ marquee 

Now all this humbug had but one object—-to keep the ene- 
my ata respectful distance until we were ready for him. 

We had not long to wait. Even as we were putting the 
finishing touches upon our marquee, a troop of cavalry came 
dashing up at a hard gallop to the opposite shore of the river. 
They intended to have surprised the town; but instead of ta- 
king the ford when they had reached it, came to a sud- 
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den halt, and then madea very decisive movement to the rear 
‘They retreated behind the skirt of timber, and did not make 
little while some 


any further det 
oflicer would ride up to the bank. and after looking very wisely 


nonstration, although every 


and curiously upon our arrangements, trot off again, probably 
shaking his head, and without doubt pouring forth a perfect 
flood of ** caraecos ” and ** earambos.’’ 

In this position stood aflairs at sundown, except that ou 
force Was continually upon the increase, and by that time we 
numbered sixty eflective, hardy men, and had also two small 
pieces of artillery, of which the veteran Col. Neil took com- 
mand, We were now quite ready for a fight if we could only 
get one, for your Mexican has never a stomach for anything 
of the kind unless he happen to ecateh you unawares and 
unprepared. 

Selecting the best rifle in the corps, I walked down to the 
spot opposite which the Mexicans repeated, from time to time, 
their reconno " | did not think the rifle had foree enough to 
carry a ball across the stream with suflicient strength to do 
any good aiter it got there, but still, determined to give the 
next ** caballero’’ a right good seare, for they believe that the 
power of our shooting irons, and our skill in wielding them, 
are both supernatural and diabolical. 

I did not have to wait long. ‘I'wo gaudily-dressed officers 


h their hands, 


rode up to the bank, and shading their eyes wit 
prepared to take a long and careful squint at 

Shading myself behind a bush, | prepared to take a long 
and careful squint at ¢hem, in the hope of making them se 
sights, as that was evidently their desire, but the only sights 
that / eared for were those of iny rifle. I took the shot, and 
they took the ** shute.” l can’t for the life of me tell which 
went ofl first, they or the gun. ‘The blaze had barely poked 
its nose from the muzzle, when in went the spurs, and ofl 
went the warrior, not waiting for report or bullet-in. As | 
heard their spurs and sabres jingling, and watched their nod- 
ding plumes, I consoled myself with the idea that | had made 
the feathers fly, even if [ had not brought down my birds. 

As soon as it was fairly dark, we marched down stream 
about half a mile, to a bend where we had a flat concealed. 
We had with us fifty men, and our two small eannon. ‘The 
horses swam alongside the flat, and in three trips we were all 
safely over. At our camp the remainder of our forces were 
parading back and forth in true military style, and the large 
camp-fires that illuminated the village gave quite an im- 
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posing air to the whole aflair. When we had drawn up in 


order upon the bank, two experienced scouts were sent out to 


spy upon the enemy, They found them without trouble, and 


soon reported their position. ‘he Mexicans were in sad 


per| lexity, and evidently badly scared. 

Fearing an attack, they did not dare to light their caimnp- 
fires, oreven strip their horses, but were allowing them to feed, 
every man holding his animal by a slipped bridle. 

Most of our party were for making a sudden and desperate 
onslaught upen them ; but the veterans all vetoed such a pro- 
ceeding most decidedly. If our objeet were a fright instead of 

ht, it would have done: but a fight we were burning for, 
the enemy were not more than two to our one, th 
vere nothing at all. T Mexican is as cunning 
‘ippery as an eel, as bloodthirsty and as cow: 
ind has not the most remote idea of what a fair fi: 


he enemy were well mounted, and had the heels o1 us 

ut donbt. If we atte mip da charge, they would be ofl 
before we had half a chance. \ few « Xp rienced hands mi rht 
indeed creep up to their stamping ground, and drop a man or 


two: but the moon shone too brightly to allow of any but old 


hunters trying the experiment, and so we determined upon an 


ambush. Six of the best mounted men were despatched to 
draw the enemy along the edge of the timber, while we were 
to treat them to a discharge of our field-pieces—loa led with 
trace chains, for the want of grape-shot—and our rifl 
The squad made a cireuit, and came upon the Mexicans on the 
my af ? 
prairie side. ‘They rode along slowly, as if entirely ignorant 
ol the h stile presence, and, when they came as hear as Was 
advisable to the picquet, hailed to know who were there. 
The enemy were all alive in a moment. Here was a chance 


for glory and immortality not to be lightly thrown away ; her 
a fight exactly to their liking. Not waiting for the trumpets, 
‘* boot and saddle,’’ nor waiting for ofhcer or word of com- 
mand, searcely sparing the time to replace the bits in their 
horses’ mouths, away they dashed, helter-skelter, in wild and 
most admired confusion, A short burst brought them right 
opposite us, and, had the old colonel waited for the main body 
of the rascals, we had emptied many a saddle; but his desire 
to be at them brooked neither delay nor advice, and, as soon 
as the first came straggling by at full speed, bang went the 
cannon, down came three or four Mexicans, and their horses 
cut into mince-meat, and away for their lives sped the rest. 
They had suspected something was wrong all the afternoon, 
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and now they knew it, and were satisfied with the 
amount of that knowledge, without any further inquiry into 
the matter. 

Away sped the Mexicans, and away sped we after them: 
the rifle-balls whistled ; the flashes from the frequent rifles, like 
meteors, lighted up the scene; the enemy yelled with fear; 
the boys shouted with rage ; and, excepting the celebrated San 
Jacinto races, it was never my lot to behold such a scene of 
confusion. It was all of no use, however, for their horses beat 
us if the men conld not, and I do not think we saved a single 
man, but those whom we got at the first discharge. 


rriaL KR Ces OF THE Soutu anp West ? ve f the 
ree. A — Manufactures, Internal Improvemer 5 and Free ] 
hor, Slavery Jnstitut 18. Products, dc., of the : thers ] er Sf 

In three volumes, By J. D. B. De Bow, Professer of P eal Economy in the 

University of Louisiana. Office of De Bow’s Review, New Orleans; 79 Joh 

street, New York; East Bay and Broad streets, Charleston, 5. ( 185: 

Tuts work is a Cyclopedia of Southern and Western industry It is not « 
the most extensive, but the most accurate and wel ( vofits kis 
that we have ever seen. IJmmense intellectual labor has | nded it 
lecting and extending the materials contained in these three octavo volumes. N 
ynly every plant nd politician, but every merchant inter he > 
ind Western trade, will find his sources of informat lefi | he is 

sed of tl \ a Us ll subj of th life, st S 

1 progress, the 1 | 3 acc ted y 

1y irs of ! tor l 
lat 1 journals the Lr 

T} ~ ve slave laws and pr lio ur he a | 

BS ns ;' the ; worthy f 
pher. Such a study and understanding of th t, in all it 
more than all the political essays in the worl I re pea 
tween the political sections of our wide y growing country. sesides the prop 
subject matter of these three volumé la leal of sation ‘ 





ing Mexico, British America, the West Indian Islands, &e., of a chara 
nstructive and important. 
[he agricultural statistics « f the United States, for 1850, were furnished by Mr 


Kennedy, of the Census Office, and are here first published complete. 


Several books sent for notice have been neglected by us in the hurry of gettir 
ut our first number. In the February issue, proper attention shall be bestowe 
to that dk partment 

















